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Program of the Thirtieth Annual Meeting 


Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia 
Sunday Evening, March 26, 1950 


6:30- 9:00 pm. INFORMAL DINNER 


Invocation—JOHN C. SIMPSON, President, Stratford College, 
Danville, Virginia 

Music—Mars Hill College Glee Club, Mars Hill, North Carolina, 
Mrs. JAN PHILIP SCHINHAN, Director 

Presentation of Virginia Gifts—The Hospitality Committee 

Moving Picture—“Historic and Scenic Virginia,” courtesy of 
DouGLAs C. LECKIE, Esso Standard Oil Company, Roanoke, 
Virginia 

Address—ROBERT B. House, Chancellor, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Monday, March 27 


8:45- 9:45 am. AUDIO-VISUAL DEMONSTRATION 


Film—‘“‘Marriage for Moderns” 

Lecture—“Planning and Producing Marriage Education Films,” 
ALBERT J. ROSENBURG, Manager, Text-Film Department, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York City 


10:00-12:00 am. FIRST GENERAL CONVENTION SESSION 


12 :00- 


Devotions—O. A. BARTLEY, President, Wesley Junior College, 
Dover, Delaware 

Music—Virginia Intermont College Choir, Bristol, Virginia, 
ROBERT K. STULL, Director 

Address of Welcome—THE HONORABLE JOHN S. BATTLE, Gover- 
nor, State of Virginia 

Response—Rosco C. INGALLS, Director, East Los Angeles Jun- 
ior College, Los Angeles, California 

Digest of 1949 Convention Minutes—THEODORE H. WILSON 

Report of Executive Secretary—JESSE P. BOGUE 

President’s Address—CURTIS BISHOP 

Keynote Address—DouUGLAS SOUTHALL FREEMAN, world famous 
Editor and Author, Richmond, Virginia 

1:45 pm. REGIONAL ASSOCIATION LUNCHEONS 

Middle States—HuGH G. PRICE, President, Parlors D and E 
L. X. MAGNIFICO, Speaker, Richmond Professional Institute, 
Richmond, Virginia 

New England—ALAN S. WILSON, President, Parlor F 
WILLIAM H. Con_ey, Speaker, University College, Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Illinois 

North Central—NELs T. TOSSELAND, President, Room A 
JESSE P. BOGUE, Speaker, American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, Washington, D. C. 
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Northwest and California—JOHN L. LOUNSBURY and ROBERT A. 
CLARKE, Presidents 
Southern—L. H. BAER, President, Half of Ballroom 
WILLIAM R. Woop, speaker, Junior College Specialist, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
2:00- 4:00 p.m. SECTIONAL MEETINGS OF RESEARCH AND 
SERVICE COMMITTEES 
Curriculum Committee—HENRY W. LITTLEFIELD, Chairman, Ball- 
room 
T. D. SCHINDLER, Presiding 
Address—“Nursing Education in the Junior College,” MArRy 
SCHMITT, Acting Director, Dept. of Services to Schools, Na- 
tional League of Nursing Education, New York City 
General Discussion 
Legislative Committee—HuGH G. PRICE, Chairman, Rooms A 
and B 
JOHN E. Gray, Presiding 
Report—“State Community College Legislation,” ARTHUR GIG- 
4 NILLIAT, Armstrong Junior College, Savannah, Georgia 
Address—“The Role of the Private Junior College in Democratiz- 
ing Higher Education,” FRANCIS J. BROWN, American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C. 
Reactors: LAWRENCE L. JARVIE, Executive Dean, State Univer- 
sity of New York, Albany 
Louis C. LAMotts, President, Presbyterian Junior College, 
Maxton, North Carolina 
SEBASTIAN V. MARTORANA, Assistant Professor, State College 
of Washington, Pullman 
CHARLES S. Morris, President, San Mateo Junior College, San 
Mateo, California 
4:15-10:00 p.m. SIGHT-SEEING AND HOSPITALITY TOUR 
Lexington—Washington and Lee University and Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute 
Buena Vista—Southern Seminary and Junior College, dinner 
as guests of the College, MARGARET DURHAM ROBEY, President 
Natural Bridge—“‘The Story of Creation” 
Tuesday Morning, March 28 
7:30- 9:30 a.m. Phi Delta Kappa Breakfast, HENRY W. LITTLEFIELD, 
Chairman 
Address—“The Development of Adult Education,” THOMAS A. 
VAN SANT, President, Department of Adult Education, NEA, 
and Director, Adult Education, Baltimore, Maryland 
8:45- 9:45 am. AUDIO-VISUAL DEMONSTRATIONS 
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10:00-12:00 a.m. SECOND GENERAL SESSION OF THE CON- 

VENTION 

Devotions—JOHN H. FRAy, President, Marion College, Marion, 
Virginia 

Music—Shenandoah College Glee Club, Dayton, Virginia, LOUISE 
H. JOHNSON, Director 

Report—Director of Research, C. C. COLVERT 

Report—Junior College Journal, JAMES W. REYNOLDs, Editor 

Election of Officers for 1950 

Student Personnel Committee—J. ANTHONY HUMPHREYS, Chair- 
man 
EUGENE B. CHAFFEE, Presiding 

Address—“Better Student Personnel Services for Junior Col- 
leges,”” A. J. BRUMBAUGH, Vice-President, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
Address—‘“Present Day Problems in Labor Relations,” Ros- 
ERT A. GRANEY, Assistant to the President, in Charge of Labor 
Relations, Kaiser-Frazer Corporation, Willow Run, Michigan 

Tuesday Afternoon, March 28 


2:00- 4:00 pm. SECTIONAL MEETINGS OF RESEARCH AND 

SERVICE COMMITTEES 

Administrative Committee—BasIL H. PETERSON, Chairman, Ball- 
room 
FREDERICK J. MARSTON, Presiding 

Report—‘“‘National Inquiry on Junior College Athletics,” 
MARVIN C. KNUDSON, President, Pueblo Junior College, Pueblo, 
Colorado 

Panel Discussion—“Position of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges Regarding a Program of Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics” 
BASIL H. PETERSON, President, Orange Coast Junior College, 
Costa Mesa, California 
REED K. SWENSON, President, National Junior College Athletic 
Association, Weber College, Ogden, Utah 
MIKE MASON, Director of Publicity, National Junior College 
Athletic Association, Compton College, Compton, California 
CHARLEs S. MorRIs, President, San Mateo Junior College, San 
Mateo, California 
Roy W. GopDDARD, Dean, Rochester Junior College, Rochester, 
Minnesota 

Teacher Preparation Committee—J. B. YOUNG, Chairman, Par- 
lors A and B 
DoROTHY BELL, Presiding 
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Address—“Better Teachers for Junior Colleges,’ WILLIAM R. 
Woop, Junior College Specialist, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Report—“Future Teachers of America in Junior Colleges” 

Discussion—“Teacher Training Programs,” C. C. COLVERT, Direc- 
tor of Research, American Association of Junior Colleges, and 
Professor of Education, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
“Summer Workshops and Seminars,” L. O. Topp, President, 
East Central Junior College, Decatur, Mississippi 

General Discussion 

4:00- 5:00 pm. AUDIO-VISUAL DEMONSTRATIONS 

Tuesday Evening, March 28 

5:00- 6:00 pm. RECEPTION TO ALL VISITORS AND DELE- 
GATES 
Mrs. CURTIS BISHOP and MRS. JESSE P. BOGUE, Hostesses, 
assisted by the Hospitality Committee 

7:00- 9:00 pm. THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY BANQUET 

Invocation—H. G. NOFFSINGER, Past President, 1926 
Music—Averett College Choir and Speech Choir, Danville, Vir- 
ginia, LAURA JANOS FUESSEL, Director 

Introduction of Guests—CuURTIS BISHOP, President 

Greetings—“The First President for the Past Presidents,” 
JAMES MADISON Woop, President, 1920, 1923, 1924, New York 
City 

Address—“‘Education—What For?” GEORGE F. Zook, President, 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 


Wednesday, March 29 
~8:00-10:00 a.m. Board of Directors—Parlor D 
Research and Service Committees—Rooms as designated on Sun- 


day morning 
10:00-12:00 am. THIRD GENERAL SESSION OF THE CONVEN- 


TION—Ballroom 
Devotions—C. F. ESHELMAN, Dean, Messiah Bible College, Gran- 


tham, Pennsylvania 
Music—Roanoke High School Chorus, Roanoke, Virginia, ROBERT 


N. GRIFFEY, Director 
Business Meeting of the Convention 
Address—‘“‘General Education in the Junior College,” EARL J. 
McGRATH, United States Commissioner of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
1:00- 3:00 p.m. Board of Directors—Parlor D 
Research and Service Committees—Rooms as designated on 


Sunday morning 
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CURTIS BISHOP 


On this thirtieth anniversary of 
the organization of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, it 
is but natural that we should en- 
gage in some appraisal of our- 
selves. The very thoughtful re- 
port of our Executive Secretary is 
indicative, in some degree, of the 
expansion of the junior college 
movement. Indeed, I doubt that 
thirty years ago the little band of 
junior college people who met for 
the first time in St. Louis, Missouri, 
even dared to dream that a con- 
vention of such proportions as this 
could be in session just thirty years 
later. I am fairly certain they 
never dreamed that within the 
brief span of thirty years the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges would gain such momen- 
tum as to number among its mem- 
bers 480 institutions, with another 
150 colleges on the list of pro- 
spective members. 

The very fact the Association is 
able to employ an executive secre- 
tary, operating a national head- 
quarters office on an annual budget 
of approximately $40,000, is with- 
in itself significant. That signifi- 
cance is especially to be empha- 
sized when we remember that a 
large proportion of our work is 
done, without cost to the Associa- 
tion, by twenty-five enthusiastic 


junior college executives who con- 
stitute the membership of our five 
Research and Service Committees. 

When this Association came into 
being, the few junior colleges that 
existed were regarded by institu- 
tions of higher learning— if, in- 
deed, they were regarded at all— 
with something of disdain. Senior 
colleges and universities, for the 
most part bound by traditional 
thinking, viewed the junior college 
with attitudes ranging from scepti- 
cism to virtual contempt. One in- 
cident from the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, within whose confines we 
meet today, may suffice to illus- 
trate these attitudes. 

It was not until 1925 that any 
junior colleges were admitted to 
membership in the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Three or four junior col- 
lege executives had appeared, from 
time to time, before the Commis- 
sion on Higher Education of the 
Southern Association requesting 
accreditation. In 1925, the Com- 
mission said frankly to these jun- 
ior college men that there were no 
standards for recognition of junior 
colleges and suggested to the jun- 
ior college executives that they go 
out and write for themselves what 
they would consider the standards © 
by which they should be judged. 
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Working far into the night, these 
executives wrote the standards; 
and two junior colleges were 
admitted to membership. It is 
interesting to note that these stand- 
ards were retained by the South- 
ern Association until less than ten 
years ago when it was called to the 
attention of the Commission on 
Higher Education that the require- 
ments for admission of students to 
junior colleges were, in one respect, 
more rigid than those applying to 
four-year colleges and universities. 
Very quickly, the Commission 
modified those standards, and now 
the standards for admission of stu- 
dents in junior colleges are the 
same as those in four-year colleges 
and universities. 

In those early days, junior col- 
lege administrators, particularly in 
the South and East, spent endless 
hours, as individuals and in their 
professional meetings, discussing 
problems incident to the transfer 
of junior college graduates to four- 
year institutions. It is significant 
that the program prepared for this 
Association makes no reference 
whatever to this all-important 
problem of a decade ago. It is 
extremely rare to find a four-year 
college or university now that 
raises any question of the admis- 
sion of a transfer student from an 
accredited junior college. 


In the light of the facts just 
stated, it is easy to see that during 
the first fifteen to twenty years of 
the junior college movement the 
curriculum of the average junior 
college was in close parallel with 
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the first two years of four-year col- 
lege work. There were notable 
exceptions here and there. As edu- 
cational leaders became increas- 
ingly aware of the potentialities of 
this new movement in higher edu- 
cation, junior colleges began to 
break more and more with tradi- 
tion. The concept of terminal edu- 
cation came into existence and 
swept like a prairie fire over the 
country. A decade ago, we had our 
Commission on Terminal Educa- 
tion, financed by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. 


The transfer function of the jun- 
ior college has not been discarded. 
It is still strong, especially on the 
eastern seaboard; but the terminal 
function of our program is today 
recognized as a legitimate counter- 
part of the transfer function. This 
terminal function may express it- 
self in the field of general educa- 
tion or in the field of vocational 
training and in semi-professional 
training. 

Such has been the evolution of 
the junior college movement, and 
it is at this point we find ourselves 
today. We have developed an edu- 
cational program covering two 
years of post-high school training 
—not complicated, but simple; not 
rigid, but as diverse as the many 
institutions that make up this As- 
sociation. We believe that in this 
diversity lies our strength. Hence 
the term, “EH Pluribus Unum,” used 
in the theme of this convention and 
stated on the program you hold in 
your hand. We have recognized 
that new kinds of educational pro- 
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grams were needed after high 
school; that junior colleges should 
be located strategically to obviate 
educational barriers; that these 
strategically located institutions 
of learning could help in equaliz- 
ing opportunity for youth and, 
thus, democratize education; and 
that we could thus integrate gen- 
eral education and technical edu- 
cation, and so equip more young 
people for greater personal and 
social adequacy. 


As we face the future, it seems 
obvious that the junior college 
movement is destined to become 
the focal point in the nation’s edu- 
cational program, at least for the 
next decade or two. There are 
those who, with apparent justifica- 
tion, believe that certainly within 
the next thirty years, graduation 
from a junior college will be as 
much the sociological requirement 
as graduation from high school was 
thirty years ago. Present trends 
in education lend almost irrefuta- 
ble evidence that this is true. 
Three of these definite trends may 
be noted. First, there is a very 
definite trend to push upward the 
general level of education. Second, 
there is an equally strong trend to 
finance education at all levels out 
of public funds—federal, state, and 
local. Third, there is a very notice- 
able trend to make education more 
and more utilitarian in content and 
nature—although at the moment 
there are indications we are begin- 
ning once again to recognize that 
general education must go hand 
in hand with the more utilitarian 
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emphasis. California has just been 
given a grant of $30,000 by the 
Carnegie Corporation for a study 
of general education at the junior 
college level. 


I wish to conclude with a state- 
ment that seems to me pertinent to 
implications of present trends. In 
1915, the total enrollment of stu- 
dents in all of the junior colleges 
in America was just 2,363. Of that 
number, only 592, or 25 per cent, 
were enrolled in public junior col- 
leges—1,771, or 75 per cent, were 
enrolled in the private junior col- 
leges. For the session, 1948, there 
were 465,815 students enrolled in 
all junior colleges. In public jun- 
ior colleges, 358,081, or 76.9 per 
cent were enrolled; 107,734, or 
23.1 per cent, were enrolled in pri- 
vate junior colleges. If present 
trends continue, and indications 
are that they will, the percentage 
of enrollment in public junior col- 
leges will be much greater than it 
is even at the present time. Those 
of us who have followed the devel- 
opment of the junior college move- 
ment for many years find gratifica- 
tion in the mutual understanding 
existing among the leaders who 
administer the affairs of the vari- 
ous types of junior colleges which 
make up this Association. Private 
junior college people recognize and 
esteem the work being done by 
those in the public junior colleges ; 
conversely, public junior college 
officials esteem, and sometimes en- 
vy, private junior college people 
the opportunities they have for 
contributing to the democracy and 
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freedom of enterprise that has 
made America great. 

As the junior college movement 
goes into the next third of a cen- 
tury, within the framework of the 
two categories named above, it is 
to be hoped that the community col- 
lege, which is simply a public jun- 
ior college serving the needs of its 
particular community, will be un- 
hampered and untrammeled by 
educational influence from without. 
Community colleges, working in 
and through the state boards of 
education in the respective states, 
should be sensitive to the needs of 
their own particular communities. 
This means that local boards of 
control should be given a large de- 
gree of freedom in all matters of 
curriculums. Except in the field of 
general education, it is difficult to 
see how the curriculums of a com- 
munity college located in Washing- 
ton, D. C., for instance, would be 
proper for a community college 
located in a shipbuilding center 
like Newport News, Virginia, or 
San Diego, California. 

The private junior college, like- 
wise, regardless of its location, 
should be free to develop its cur- 
riculums and its emphases to meet 
the needs of its particular constit- 
uency. Perhaps the best statement 
of the necessity for a continued 
program of private institutions 
made recently was that contained 
in the report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education: 


The responsibility for providing a 
strong system of public education does 
not, however, deny in any way to any 
individual or group of individuals the 


right to attend, or to establish and sup- 
port, in addition to public schools, a 
private or denominational institution 
for the purpose of providing, within 
limits prescribed by law, a kind of edu- 
cation which such individuals or 
groups deem more suitable to their 
particular needs and beliefs. It is 
just as undemocratic for the govern- 
ment to restrict in any way this fun- 
damental right, as it is for government 
to fail to meet its prime responsibility 
for a strong system of public education. 
Nevertheless, any diversion by govern- 
ment of public funds to the general 
support of non-publicly-controlled edu- 
cational institutions tends to deny 
the acceptance of the fundamental re- 
sponsibilty and to weaken the program 
of public education. 


The worst mistake a private col- 
lege could make would be for it to 
assume it is in competition with 
the publicly-controlled junior col- 
lege or that its function is to du- 
plicate the functions of the public 
junior college. 


Time is not available here to 
elaborate upon the programs of 
either of these categories, public 
and private junior colleges. Thom- 
as Jefferson once remarked that 
“If a people expect to be ignorant 
and free, they expect what has 
never been and will never be.” 
Whatever may be the type of insti- 
tution you and I represent, or 
whatever new type of educational 
institution may emerge, we must 
not forget that ours is the oppor- 
tunity and challenge to train the 
youth of a free democracy—a 
democracy based on freedom of 
enterprise and freedom of the indi- 
vidual—_to think high and inde- 
pendent thoughts. 
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The Junior College and Educational 
Opportunity in the United States 


EARL JAMES McGRATH 


J union colleges have greatly in- 


creased in numbers and the enroll- 
ments in these institutions have 
also risen rapidly since 1944. Ac- 
cording to the listing in the United 
States Office of Education, there 
were 413 junior colleges in the 
United States in 1944. Today this 
number has risen to 519. In 1944, 
there were 84,616 students reg- 
istered in junior colleges while to- 
day that figure is 252,132. 

We may expect a continued and, 
indeed, an accelerating growth in 
the junior colleges. If we include 
all types of community colleges, 
by 1960 there probably will be 
more than a thousand of these in- 
stitutions in the United States. 
The principal factor in this fore- 
cast is the conviction that our peo- 
ple are committed to the principle 
that all American youth should 
have that education from which 
they are able to profit. We have 
always believed this. In the early 
days of the republic the principle 
was adopted that a democracy 
could prosper and survive only as 
the capabilities of its citizens were 
developed to the fullest. Until 
now, however, we have not been 
able to realize this ideal. In the 
early part of the last century it 
was decided that all American 
youth should have the advantage 
of an elementary school education 
at public expense. Later, after 


the Civil War, the public high 
school became an increasingly pop- 
ular institution, and a growing 
number of American youth con- 
tinued their education beyond the 
so-called grade school. It has 
really not been until recent years, 
however, that the ideal of a high 
school education for all has come 
near realization. In 1948, ap- 
proximately 82 per cent of young 
people of ages fourteen to seven- 
teen were in attendance at an ed- 
ucational institution of the second- 
ary school type, and in some states 
the percentage was nearly 100. 


The time has come when the 
American people generally are 
ready to raise their sights beyond 
the twelfth grade. More and more 
of our young people are continu- 
ing their education through the 
fourteenth grade. The develop- 
ment really represents the exten- 
sion of our common school, for 
many citizens are beginning to 
consider this additional education 
neither a luxury nor the first rung 
on the ladder of social success. 
They see it rather as an indispen- 
sable preparation for work and 
for the common responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

One may not yet say that every 
community in America should now 
extend its free public educational 
system. through the fourteenth 
grade. It is feasible, however, 
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that those communities in which 
it can be shown there is now a 
large number of young people to 
whom education is not accessible 


for geographic or financial rea- 


sons have a responsibility to ex- 
tend educational opportunity two 
years beyond the twelfth grade 
within the public school system. 
This proposal, of course, raises 
questions concerning the desirable 
size of a junior or community col- 
lege and the method by which it 
should be financed. 

A certain minimum number of 
students is needed to justify the 
establishment of such an institu- 


' tion and to guarantee a compre- 


hensive program. Hence, it is im- 
portant that the population of the 
geographic area in the institution’s 
potential constituency should be 
sufficient to provide an adequate 
number of students. It has also 
been held by some that adequate 
financial resources be available in 
the local community. There are 
areas in the United States, how- 
ever, in which the population 
would justify the establishment of 
a community college, but in which 
the local property values, or other 
sources oi tax revenue, are not 
large enough to provide the funds 
needed for the establishment and 
the continuing support of a com- 
munity college. 


If we are even to approach equal 
educational opportunity for all our 
young people, steps must be tak- 
en to supplement local tax monies 
from outside sources where this is 
not now being done. It is probable 


that both State and Federal monies 
will have to be provided to help 
some regions if all American 
young men and women are going 
to have the advantages of educa- 
tion in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth grades. 


There is some talk today about 
the dangers in the continuous ex- 
tension of educational opportunity 
according to the age-old democratic 
American custom. There is scant 
evidence to support such an 
opinion. <A study of the social, 
economic, political, and other im- 
plications of the steady raising of 
the average education of Ameri- 
can citizens is urgently needed as 
a basis for the further develop- 
ment of our total educational sys- 
tem, both public and private. 
Sociologists, economists, education- 
ists, students of government fi- 
nance, psychologists, anthropolo- 
gists, historians, and leaders in the 
fine arts could profitably combine 
their efforts in such an inquiry. 
We could then proceed with our 
efforts and our plans to extend 
educational opportunity to Ameri- 
can youth on a more reliable and 
realistic basis. This type of in- 
vestigation need not result in so- 
cial planning of an intrusive sort, 
but it would provide a basis of 
fact for those who wish to develop 
their educational institutions and 
programs on a foundation of relia- 
ble information. 


Without these facts, but after 
a thoughtful analysis of such in- 
formation as exists, one can see 
that our people generally do not 
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share the view of a few of our citi- 
zens who contend that by increas- 
ing the average level of education 
we are endangering our social 
order. It is sometimes argued 
that if we give young people a 
college education and then do not 
provide them with high salaries 
and the other emoluments that 
have ordinarily accompanied a col- 
lege education, we shall weaken 
the basis of our democracy by 
cultivating a large group of un- 
happy and dissident citizens. This 
seems to be an erroneous inter- 
pretation of the attitudes of our 
people. It also represents a mis- 
conception of what education ought 
to be and what it ought to do for 
those who receive it. Unfortunate- 
ly many laymen, and even some 
educators, have in recent decades 
emphasized the fact that those 
who have had an advanced educa- 
tion inevitably earn more money. 
Doubtless, those with a college ed- 
ucation, taken as a group, do earn 
more money than those who have 
had only an elementary or high 
school education. This fact should 
not be a primary reason for giv- 
ing more of our citizens more ed- 
ucation. The first value of educa- 
tion is not monetary. If it is the 
right kind of education, it should 
lead to increased competence in 
making money, friends, or a home. 
But, principally, it should culti- 
vate habits of living and ideals 
that form the basis of a person- 
ally satisfying and a socially use- 
ful life. It is on this thought we 
might turn our attention to con- 
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sidering the type of education the 
junior college ought to offer in 
extending the education of the av- 
erage American youth to fourteen 
years. 

It should be made clear at the 
outset that a very large percent- 
age of our young people who re- 
ceive advanced education will not 
enter occupations requiring a 
high degree of specialized train- 
ing. Studies show that approxi- 
mately fifteen to twenty per cent 
of American youth will enter the 
professions or managerial posi- 
tions which require considerable 
education beyond the high school, 
such as the professions of medicine 
or law. Most young men and wom- 
en who expect to enter these pro- 
fessions spend seven or more 
years after high school in prepara- 
tion for practice. But those who 
are to enter such occupations rep- 
resent only a small group. An- 
other fifteen or twenty per cent 
will enter occupations for which 
specific vocational education is re- 
quired, but which is now largely 
provided by secondary schools. 


In considering the place of vo- 
cational and semi-professional ed- 
ucation in our total educational 
system, certain facts must be kept 
in mind. A mass of information 
exists showing that those who 
leave school early get a relatively 
poor start on a vocational career. 
In Louisville, for example, a recent 
study made by the Department of 
Labor revealed significant facts 
about the present job situation in 
the United States. It showed that 
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the younger the individual is at the 
time he first enters full-time, gain- 
ful employment the smaller the 
chance he has of getting a job 
that will pay him a living wage; 
second, the employers of young 
people with limited education 
pointed out that the latter’s 
chances for promotion are very 
severely restricted as compared 
to others; third, employers testi- 
fied they wanted beginners to have 
more education than they now 
bring to their jobs; fourth, in the 
future, Louisville employers pre- 
dict it’s going to be increasingly 
hard for persons with little educa- 
tion to be employed by their firms; 
and last, employers stated that in 
most instances general education 
would better qualify young people 
for their jobs than specialized ed- 
ucation because there are fewer 
and fewer jobs requiring exten- 
sive vocational education. 


These facts, and others, suggest 
that as the period of education is 
extended much of vocational and 
semi-professional education should 
probably be extended over a long- 
er period of years or actually 
moved into the thirteenth and four- 
teenth grades. In this way, the 
first twelve years of the school 
system could be used for a basic 
program of general studies. In 
any event, the further development 
of vocational programs in the jun- 
ior and community colleges should 
make it possible for these institu- 
tions to serve their constituencies 
more adequately than they can if 
they offer general education ex- 


clusively. The imaginative studies 
made by junior colleges of com- 
munity needs for new types of vo- 
cational and quasi-professional ed- 
ucation, and the development of 
courses of study to meet these 
needs, should serve as examples to 
other communities only now 
launching programs of junior 
college education. 

With all its responsibilities for 
other types of education and serv- 
ice, the most important and the 
most pressing responsibility in 
this age seems to be that of pro- 
viding a general education for the 
activities of life common to all 
citizens regardless of their voca- 
tions or avocations. 

In expanding the community 
college movement in America, our 
yardstick of evaluation must be: 
how well are we developing citi- 
zens of and for a free society. The 
most urgent responsibility of our 
colleges and secondary schools 
alike today is to acquaint our young 
people with critical issues in pub- 
lic affairs—local, national, and in- 
ternational. Our junior and com- 
munity colleges can pioneer in 
cultivating proper attitudes of 
citizenship in a democratic society, 
attitudes which help the student 
define the role government plays 
in the good society and the role 
citizens play in good government. 

This is the primary purpose of 
general education. There is no 
need to take time to define gen- 
eral education or to lay out in any 
detail the subject matter and the 
experiences which a program of 
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general education should include. 
This audience is well acquainted 
with the literature of higher ed- 
ucation, and many have done in- 
tensive work in the field of gen- 
eral education. 


So far as the program of gen- 
eral education is concerned, there 
seems to be no one set of courses, 
or one complement of experiences, 
that is indispensable to a good gen- 
eral education. It is more im- 
portant to focus on the objectives 
and the outcomes of such a pro- 
gram than on the subject matter 
of which it is composed. Long 
study of the objectives of general 
education and the analysis of nu- 
merous college programs leads to 
the conclusion that general educa- 
tion should have six major objec- 
tives. The first of these is con- 
cerned with the cultivation of ef- 
fective communication. It is a 
matter of fundamental importance 
in a democracy that citizens be 
able to use the mother tongue with 
clarity, simplicity, and precision. 
This means that young people must 
be taught to listen, to read, to 
write and to speak understand- 
ably, and to order their thoughts 
in a logical and effective manner. 

The second objective which has 
to do with thinking is difficult to 
define or describe. It involves 
training in the collection of facts 
relative to a problem, a critical ex- 
amination of those facts, and their 
organization in such form that con- 
clusions can be drawn from them. 
It also requires a cultivation of the 
habit of suspending judgment un- 


til an adequate body of informa- 
tion is at hand to permit the draw- 
ing of a conclusion. It involves 
tolerance toward the opinion of 
others. And most important of 
all, it involves a cultivation of the 
desire to arrive at the truth. 


But the development of the in- 
tellectual powers of the individual 
is not enough. He must also be 
taught to live with his fellow men 
on a decent basis. If he is to do 
this, he must have a set of consis- 
tent values on the basis of which 
his own living is organized and 
the behavior of his fellows judged. 
Considered in its most comprehen- 
sive sense, this is probably the 
most important objective not only 
of general education but of all ed- 
ucation today. The great major- 
ity of problems which face human 
beings now could be solved on the 
basis of the knowledge and skills 
which we already possess if the 
peoples of the world could approach 
these problems in a spirit of un- 
derstanding, mutual respect, and 
goodwill. Until men and nations 
are willing to place the general 
welfare above their own selfish 
interests, discord and _ conflict 
among nations will continue. The 
general education program of our 
colleges and universities cannot 
fail to make this a prominent 
objective of general education. 

Fourthly is the matter of the 
appreciation of beauty and the 
capacity to create it in our own 
lives. Ours is still a young coun- 
try. Our people have been con- 
cerned with the conquering of a 
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primeval continent and the estab- 
lishing of the necessary physical 
conditions of the good life. This 
is one reason, no doubt, why the 
arts have occupied a less impor- 
tant place in our total living than 
they have in older cultures. The 
educational system of the country 
has quite naturally tended to pro- 
vide the type of education and 
training required in the building 
of a new society. Now, however, 
there is a growing vitality in the 
field of the arts. Academic in- 
stitutions by and large have not 
been in the forefront of these 
developments. The coming years 
will bring added hours of leisure 
for everyone unless the nation is 
forced to use its increasing pro- 
ductive capacity for military pur- 
poses. In any event, it is impor- 
tant that a program of general 
education include as one of its 


objectives the cultivation of the 


aesthetic sensibilities. This means 
increased aesthetic awareness and 
an appreciation of music and the 
other arts. Instruction of this 
kind will not only increase the 
beauty in our lives and provide for 
many persons a constructive lei- 
sure-time activity, it will also give 
the individual an excellent means 
for diverting his attention from 
the incessant activities which oc- 
cupy most Americans and which 
often lead to emotional distress 
and mental disorder. 

The fifth objective of general 
education is the cultivation of 
habits of healthful living. This 
topic hardly needs elaboration. 


Any satisfactory and productive 
life must to a large degree depend 
on sound physical and mental 
health. 

And lastly, but by no means the 
least important of these objectives, 
is the cultivation of good citizen- 
ship. It is difficult to describe 
the means or the instructional pro- 
gram by which habits of good 
citizenship can be achieved. In- 
struction in civics, political sci- 
ence, and the related social sci- 
ences, however important in this 
respect, is not enough to guarantee 
that the individual will understand 
his government and participate in 
the important activities of public 
life. The entire program of the 
institution must be involved in this 
process. Student participation in 
deciding policies which shall gov- 
ern the academic community can 
assist. Taking part in various ex- 
tra-curricular activities in which 
the democratic process is at work 
can also contribute largely to the 
cultivation of democratic ideals 
and habits. It is encouraging to 
observe that many schools and 
colleges throughout the nation are 
very much concerned with this 
matter and good progress is al- 
ready being made. 

In developing programs to meet 
these objectives, institutions will 
use their own _ individual re- 
sources, staffs, and other facili- 
ties. There is one principle, how- 
ever, which it seems must guide 
such planning—faculties must use 
imagination in developing new 
patterns of course organization 
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and new campus experiences to 
achieve these goals. 


The tendency has been to follow 
traditional patterns to too large 
a degree and to be dominated too 
much by the philosophy and prac- 
tice of the four-year colleges and 
the large universities. These in- 
stitutions have their own problems 
which they must meet in their 
own way, but it is unfair for them 
to dictate the policies and practices 
of the junior colleges. The jun- 
ior college general education pro- 
gram must rest on the assumption 
that the student will finish his 
formal education at the end of the 
fourteenth grade. The program 
of general studies, therefore, must 
be terminal in character, and it 
must send the student forth pre- 
pared for the broad and exacting 
responsibilities of citizenship in 
this complex world. 


General education courses em- 
bodying broad areas of knowledge 
such as the physical sciences, 
biological sciences, natural sci- 
ences, and the fine arts that are 
not intended to be preparatory for 
further education at an advanced 
level should be developed. Many 
junior college students, of course, 
transfer to another college or uni- 
versity with the intention of tak- 
ing advanced degrees. These four- 
year institutions have, on the 
whole, expected the junior colleges 
to make their courses conform to 
the systematic preparatory courses 
common in the first two years of 
four-year programs. This is a 
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great misfortune, for these conven- 
tional courses do not fulfill the re- 
quirements of general education. 
Moreover, the majority of students 
do not go on to take the advanced 
instruction for which they were 
presumably preparing. But the 
most telling fact in this connec- 
tion is that innumerable studies 
have shown that students with 
good records can do advanced 
work quite satisfactorily without 
first having completed the con- 
ventional systematic elementary 
instruction. It is not necessary, 
therefore, for junior colleges to 
follow the conventional curriculum 
pattern in the first two years of 
other institutions. Of course, it 
is not necessary for these four- 
year institutions to follow the con- 
ventional pattern either, but that 
is another question. 


The principal suggestion with 
regard to the development of the 
curriculum in the junior colleges 
is, therefore, that these institu- 
tions should declare their right 
and their intention to organize 
their educational programs accord- 
ing to the needs of their students 
and according to the scientific 
facts which educational investiga- 
tions have produced. Insofar as 
they do this, they will be fully dis- 
charging their responsibility to the 
many hundreds of thousands of 
young people who will enter their 
doors in the coming years. To the 
extent that they are guided by 
matters of convention and expedi- 
ency and do not attempt to fit 
their programs to the needs of 
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local students, they will be remiss 
in their responsibilities. 


This is more than an academic 
matter. We live in a world in 
which young people must be pre- 
pared for the heavy responsibili- 
ties which lie immediately ahead. 
They must make decisions of deter- 
minative significance in the lives 
of all Americans and, indeed, of 
people everywhere in the world. 
It is of the utmost importance, 
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therefore, that they be as fully 
prepared as possible to make wise 
and sound decisions with regard 
to the conduct of their own lives 
and with regard to public policy— 
domestic and international. The 
junior college is a vital and grow- 
ing institution. Its leaders have 
been imaginative and courageous 
thus far in meeting the urgent 
problems with which they have 
been faced. No doubt they will 
continue to be so in the future. 
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Professional Personnel for 


Community Colleges 
WILLIAM R. WOOD 


W iran the next ten years, it is 
quite possible we shall be obliged 
to find and to train 50,000 pro- 
fessional personnel for new com- 
munity college positions. This may 
well be a minimum figure refer- 
ring only to jobs that do not now 
exist in institutions which have 
yet to be established. 

The figure is not included as a 
part of the estimated 350,000 ad- 
ditional teachers needed for new 
jobs in our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools—jobs created by the 
soaring birth rate of the forties. 
It does not include additional posi- 
tions that should result from ex- 
pansion of services or improve- 
ment of teaching conditions and 
instructional programs at these 
levels. It does not include new 
nursery school needs nor new 
teaching opportunities in our stead- 
ily expanding existing institutions 
of higher education. The figure 
ignores the huge replacement to- 
tals required by the normal wear 
and tear on our whole American 
academic machine. In all, nearly 
a million persons must enter the 
teaching profession between 1950 
and 1960 if all positions are to be 
filled. It is doubtful that any busi- 
ness or profession can offer better 
prospects for large numbers of 
able young men and young women 
within the next twenty-five years. 


If you think that the 50,000 fig- 


ure for new community college 
positions is a bit wild, consider 
that in 1960 we shall have 2,647,- 
000 youth reaching their eight- 
eenth birthday, the typical high 
school graduation age; and by 1965, 
over 3,500,000. Let’s assume that 
between 1950 and 1960 the ratio 
of high school graduates to the 
total age group remains fairly 
close to the present figure, rough- 
ly fifty per cent, and that the ratio 
of college freshmen to high school 
graduates does not increase much 
beyond the forty per cent approxi- 
mation that now obtains. Using 
these ratios to provide rough esti- 
mates, there would be in 1960 at 
least 1,300,000 high school grad- 
uates of whom about a half mil- 
lion would continue their educa- 
tion, twenty per cent of them in 
your own junior colleges. 


What about the other 800,000, 
every one a high school graduate? 
They have educational needs, too. 
They’re growing into adulthood 
and full citizenship just as rapidly 
as the 500,000 college freshmen. 
Are they to be considered second, 
or third, or fourth class citizens? 
If appropriate instructional pro- 
grams could be devised for no more 
than fifty per cent of them, there 
would be 400,000 new ones in addi- 
tion to present enrollees starting 
each year on some form of com- 
munity college education. At the 
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rather heavy ratio of one full-time 
teacher for every twenty students, 
these 400,000 newcomers to the 
post-high school educational scene 
would absorb the services of 20,- 
000 new community college teach- 
ers for first-year students alone. 
This would not include any staff 
for administration, business man- 
agement, student personnel serv- 
ices, or special services, or instruc- 
tors for second-year students of 
whom there would be potentially 
almost as many in the nineteen 
year age group. It ignores the 
highly specialized part-time occu- 
pational training and adult educa- 
tion needs. 


Instead of fifty per cent of the 
total age group graduating from 
high school, in 1960, we are apt to 
have seventy-five per cent. (Some 
analysts of educational trends 
place their estimate at eighty per 
cent.) The number of high school 
graduates in 1960, then, may ap- 
proach the two million mark. Con- 
ceivably, there could be from three- 
quarters to a million of these 
eighteen-year-olds clamoring at the 
community college doors. And 
they will be if jobs for eighteen- 
year-olds aren’t available in 1960. 
There is your probable need for 
the 50,000 professional personnel 
for new community college jobs— 
their time fully taken up by a mil- 
lion first-year students. We might 
need aS many more for second- 
year students, adult education pro- 
grams, and other aspects of com- 
munity college education. As an 
indication of current developments, 
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New York State, according to a 
recent official survey, will need 
more than 5,000 community col- 
lege teachers for positions that are 
in the process of being created. 
In New York City alone, there are 
reported to be this year in excess 
of 36,000 well-qualified young men 
and young women to whom no col- 
lege facilities are now accessible. 
Plans for them have already been 
projected for in developing human 
resources, the nation is becoming 
increasingly aware we cannot wait 
for a more opportune time as we 
might on a new electrical power 
project or a new post office. Youth 
is eighteen but once. Youth can’t 
be laid aside and picked up later. 
It’s now or never. 


But enough of _ speculation. 
Should we need no more than a 
hundred new community college 
teachers by 1960, the basic tasks of 
selection and training would still 
be with us. The job is not an easy 
one. It requires fresh thinking, 
bold creative planning, and a thick 
hide. As we open up a new fron- 
tier in American and in world ed- 
ucation, it is inevitable we shall 
stir up swarms of misinterpreta- 
tions and misunderstandings. Some 
of these will be stingers, once they 
are disturbed. But the new land 
is a rich land of bright promise, 
and it must be developed. During 
the past decade, and before, the 
scouts and the “Mountain Men” 
have explored it. They say it has 
everything we have ever dreamed 
about for education — genuine 
equality of opportunity, a poor 
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man’s paradise—if we settle it 
properly. 

The official report, “Matching 
Needs and Facilities,” prepared for 
the State of New York by the Tem- 
porary Commission on the Need 
for a State University, contains 
the following statement concerning 
the preparation of teachers for 
new community colleges: 


The organization of community col- 
leges would also create a demand for 
additional teachers with a new type 
of preparation. Part of the general 
education offering will not be of the 
type that commonly serves as the 
basis for advanced collegiate study. 
The teachers in community colleges 
will need to be prepared, not only in 
subject matter, but also in methods of 
organizing and presenting the subject 
matter to meet the needs of students, 
many of whom will conclude their 
formal education in the community 
college. Community college teachers 
then will need a different kind of prep- 
aration from that of teachers of either 
high school or the traditional college. 


Paralleling the need for more... 
community college teachers will be 
the need for personnel to prepare these 
teachers. Consideration needs to be 
given to providing adequately for the 
preparation of faculties of community 
colleges and teachers colleges, coun- 
sellors, supervisors, and administra- 
tors. 

And now we must find the guides 
and the leaders of the people for 
this new adventure. We need 
teachers, we need administrators, 
but we also need business man- 
agers and specialists of various 
sorts. The qualities that would 
insure success for one group are 
not necessarily the qualities that 
would insure success for another. 


015 


Yet there is one trait which all 
must possess in common to qualify 
as professional personnel prospects 
for the community college. They 
must have their keenest interest in 
living human kind rather than in 
academic subject matter. The basic 
concern in every one of the new 
curriculums and services that will 
be developed as community college 
education in the years ahead will 
not be science, or mathematics, or 
language, or cosmetology, but peo- 
ple. We begin with the person, 
not the subject, and we stick with 
him all the way! This is a very 
simple little notion, yet it contains 
the seed of revolution. Examine 
it thoughtfully—and then plant it 
firmly as the number one hope in 
your teacher-training garden. 


Unless the prospective commu- 
nity college teacher has this basic 
interest in the individual student 
and is eager to attempt to help 
that student make his own unique 
contribution and seek his own high- 
est fulfillment, discourage him as 
a prospect for he would never be 
happy or useful as a community 
college teacher. 


At a conference on the prepara- 
tion of college teachers held in 
Chicago last December the first 
proposal of one of the study groups 
was “That basic research or inves- 
tigation be undertaken in relation 
to clarifying the types of under- 
standings and skills needed for ef- 
fective teaching in community or 
junior colleges as distinguished 
from the traditional four-year col- 
leges or universities.” The re- 
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search might well begin with the 
fundamental issue we have raised 
here concerning the community 
college teacher’s primary under- 
standing of the nature of his job. 
This, of course, is not an either- 
or proposition, not subject matter 
versus the student. In actual: on- 
the-job practice, it is always a mat- 
ter of degree of emphasis. It is 
enough, perhaps, to remember that 
in the community college the posi- 
tive stress must always be clearly 
on the side of interest in the stu- 
dent. 


Certainly the teacher must know, 
or he can’t teach; but knowing 
doesn’t make him a teacher—not in 
the community college. His first 
responsibility, his point of begin- 
ning, is a study of the student. 
That study has no end. Let the 
cobwebs in our academic attic con- 
tinue to multiply on the quaint and 
once prevalent notion that all you 
need to become a good teacher are 
enthusiasm and sufficient mastery 
of your subject. 


It seems inevitable that the 
nuclei of community college educa- 
tion must be a full-scale program 
of student personnel services and 
of active student participation in 
adult community activities — not 

one or the other, but both. The 
curriculum grows outward from 
these. Every teacher, moreover, 
will be involved directly and ex- 
tensively in the successful develop- 
ment and management of each. 

Community college teaching is 


a strenuous way of living. A con- 
siderable portion of the teacher’s 
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time every day will be given over 
to conferring with individual stu- 
dents concerning their personal 
adjustment problems—occupation- 
al, social, psychological, and philo- 
sophical; assisting small groups of 
students to realize a full return 
from their classroom, laboratory, 
workshop, and library experiences; 
interpreting test data and person- 
nel records; and directing student 
participation in school and commu- 
nity recreational and service-type 
activities. Instead of spending 
from twelve to fifteen hours per 
week in the classroom and having 
the rest of his time free for prepar- 
ation, research, marking of stu- 
dent papers, and committee work, 
he will be on duty in the school 
building and accessible to students 
for six or more hours per day and 
will probably spend one or more 
evenings each week as a member 
of adult community groups. The 
old town versus gown tradition is 
gone for good. Committees and 
conferences, in school and out, with 
students, staff members, parents, 
and other citizens from the com- 
munity, multiply like rabbits. The 
shift in emphasis from the subject 
to the student—a brief trial will 
convince the most skeptical—will 
require greater preparation on the 
part of the teacher, greater ver- 
satility, and greater ingenuity. If 
you have a lazy imagination, don’t 
try teaching in the community col- 
lege. 


Clearly the community college 
teacher must be able to communi- 
cate effectively with adults as well 
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as with youth, and from every seg- 
ment of society. He must be famil- 
iar with community organizations 
and their functions, with the cus- 
toms, traditions, folklore, and so- 
ciological mores of the citizenry 
with whom he must learn to work 
effectively. He must have more 
than a little knowledge of group 
dynamics and sound public rela- 
tions techniques. Upon occasion, 
he must appear on a local radio pro- 
gram, write an article for the local 
paper, give a talk to the Rotary 
Club or the Chamber of Commerce, 
serve on committees of the League 
of Women Voters or the Council of 
Social Agencies, lend a hand on the 
Red Cross and the Community 
Chest drives, teach a Sunday School 
class or sing in the church choir, 
and join in public discussions spon- 

sored by the PTA or the Civic Plan- 
- ning Commission. He doesn’t sit 
back to wait for these assignments 
to happen to him; but, in appro- 
priate ways, he actively seeks ac- 
quaintanceship in the community 
and opportunities for service and 
leadership. 


All this does not mean the teach- 
er must abandon cultural, recrea- 
tional, and scholarly pursuits. Nor 
that his work and worth are of 
“less than college grade.” The 
community college teacher must be 
a scholar, a student of serious in- 
tent, unceasingly carrying on re- 
search of a high order with human 
beings, ever seeking to discover a 
more complete understanding of 
the individual and applying this 
new knowledge to helping that in- 
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dividual understand himself and 
others, helping him to improve in 
creativeness and in performance 
and thus achieve fulfillment for 
himself and advancement for so- 
ciety. The community college 
teacher must not fail to help his 
students increase in productiveness 
for the strength of our civilization 
lies in the productivity of its peo- 
ple. 


In many instances, the commu- 
nity college may become a twelve 
months’ school with classes and ac- 
tivities in operation six days per 
week from eight o’clock in the 
morning to ten o’clock in the eve- 
ning. This could mean a two-shift 
staff, one group on duty from 8:00 
a.m, until 2:00 p.m. and the other 
from 2:00 p.m. until 10:00 p.m. 
Since we think of a well-balanced 
program of community college ed- 
ucation as including work experi- 
ence for a very large majority of 
the students, the extended school 
day becomes a necessity. The ar- 
rangement permits the utmost flex- 
ibility in scheduling. The student 
has a block of time available each 
day for his job, and his class sched- 
ule can be fitted to his work sched- 
ule. Two students can share re- 
sponsibilities for a single full-time 
job to the advantage of everyone 
concerned. The twelve months’ plan 
has its good points, too, since it 
permits a part-time employed stu- 
dent to complete the equivalent of 
a full academic year of work in 
one calendar year. It makes pos- 
sible, also, various other types of 
cooperative work or camp pro- 
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grams. Obviously, in order to fit 
into a pattern with so many varia- 
tions permissible, the teacher must 
possess a high degree of adapta- 
bility. If you are inclined to be 
“set in your ways,” better skip 
the idea of joining a community 
college staff. 


It must be remembered that the 
community college serves all of the 
people—not just an economic, or 
social, or intellectual class, or re- 
stricted combination of classes— 
and it serves them in many ways 
for it recognizes not one type of 
ability and one standard of per- 
formance but many types of ability 
and various levels of performance. 
Not, “Is the answer right or 
wrong?” but, “To what extent has 
the student, in accordance with his 
ability, successfully accomplished 
the project when it is considered 
in the light of the purpose for 
which it was undertaken?” This 
increases manyfold the complexity 
of the teacher’s task. It demands 
that he have a broad background in 
several fields of knowledge and be 
sufficiently familiar with the fund- 
amental problems in each to assist 
the student in finding and inter- 
preting the information pertinent 
to their solution. Moreover, he 
must have ability to synthesize and 
to demonstrate clearly the inter- 
relatedness of problems among the 
various fields. This requires prac- 
ticed observation and a maturity 
of judgment that can come only 
from knowledge that has depth as 
well as breadth. 


A wholesome attitude on the part 
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of the community college teacher 
toward his job depends largely up- 
on appreciation of the fact that 
each student has worth, even 
though his best abilities are not the 
traditional academic ones. If the 
teacher definitely prefers to train 
a small group of intellectual lead- 
ers in the mastery of a body of 
known subject matter, he won’t 
be happy in the community col- 
lege; and the community college 
won’t be happy in him. 


Thus far we have been discuss- 
ing the general nature of the com- 
munity college teacher’s job and his 
attitude toward it. Where can we 
find 50,000 or more young men and 
young women who possess the nat- 
ural qualifications to undertake re- 
sponsibilities so vital to the future 
welfare of America? How can we 
get the best possible prospects to 
enlist for basic training? Who 
knows what that training ought 
to be? What agencies or institu- 
tions of higher learning are now 
prepared to provide it? 


The answer to the last one is 
easy, not a single one! Yet there 
is a restless stirring amid the dead 
leaves in graduate divisions and 
schools of education everywhere. 
Here and there, a hardy hyacinth 
or an early tulip is beginning to 
push upward toward the April sun. 
At Teachers College of Columbia 
University, at Michigan, Harvard, 
Denver, Iowa, Northwestern, Chi- 
cago, North Carolina, Florida, Ore- 
gon, Texas, California, Stanford, 
and several others, there are signs 
of activity. The twin boogey men, 
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respectability and prestige, are sab- 
otaging honest interest elsewhere. 
Fortunately, the time has long 
since passed when intelligent, cul- 
tured, supposedly highly-educated 
members of the teaching profes- 
sion can afford to snipe at their 
colleagues in other departments 
and, in so doing, parade their im- 
maturity and maladjustment. The 
feud between liberal arts and 
schools of education is rapidly dy- 
ing out on all except the most medi- 
eval campuses. The public has 
grown weary of it, being concerned 
not so much with what division 
prepares its new teachers as it is 
with how well the job is done. The 
sympathies of ordinary folk are 
apt to be on the side of the advo- 
cates of experimentation and con- 
tinuous efforts to improve under- 
standing, techniques, and methods. 
They are not satisfied to have mod- 
ern youth trained in ways that 
were good enough in grandpa’s day 
when conditions were totally dif- 
ferent. Practical business experi- 
ence has taught them that if they 
are doing their own job today ex- 
actly as they were five years ago, 
they are probably under suspicion 
for not doing as good a job as they 
should be doing. They are inclined 
to think the same principle prob- 
ably holds true in the teaching pro- 
fession, and particularly in the 
preparation of new teachers. 


A new feud, every bit as futile 
and silly as the old one, now seems 
in the making. People who ought 
to know better are taking sides and 
staking out a line of battle. Is the 
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community college “‘higher” educa- 
tion? or is it “secondary” educa- 
tion? <A lot of hot air and hot 
ink will be shed before we hear the 
end of this one? Is it salisbury 
steak? or is it hamburger? The 
salisbury steak probably costs a 
little more, and you get a sprig of 
parsley with it, yet if you are real- 
ly hungry, the name isn’t too im- 
portant. And here come our old 
friends, the twin boogey men, re- 
spectability and prestige. I’m a col- 
lege teacher. I’m a college admin- 
istrator. I’m closer to God. I’m 
ashamed of myself. My job is to 
teach people. It is a humble task. 


The community college is not 
primarily an institution—it is a 
composite of educational services 
for older youth and adults. For 
the illiterate, if it helps him to 
learn how to read and to write, it 
is “higher” education. For the 
college graduate who wants to 
learn how to make her own hats, it 
may be “secondary” education. 
What do you think it would be for 
the girl who dropped out of school 
at the end of the ninth grade to 
take a job in a five-and-ten and 
now wants to learn typewriting and 
shorthand to qualify for an office 
job? For the boy who completed 
the twelfth grade with highest 
honors and then, when his father 
died suddenly, had to take a job 
in the mill? He wants to study 
law, but the first prerequisite in 
his case is blueprint reading. He 
has to have blueprint reading be- 
fore he can qualify as a foreman. 
A foreman gets more pay. More 
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pay gets the boy a chance to start 
his law course. Does it really mat- 
ter to any of these, and millions 
like them, whether we label op- 
portunity “higher” education or 
“secondary” education? 


There are minor administrative 
difficulties to be sure, such tech- 
nicalities as transfer of academic 
credits and the use of state and 
federal funds for vocational educa- 
tion. With a little common sense 
and a minimum of fuss and feath- 
ers, these can be handled quite 
satisfactorily by the administra- 
tors. That’s what they’re paid for, 
isn’t it? Itis fervently hoped that 
community college teachers will be 
too smart to get caught in the what- 
level-is-it squabble. If they are 
handling their jobs well, providing 
the educational services older youth 
and adults need—when they need 
them, where they need them, and 
how they need them—they won’t 
have any time for such juvenile 
nonsense anyhow. Unfortunately, 
the uninformed, the misinformed, 
the empire builders, and the glory 
seekers are apt to be pretty noisy 
over the issue. 


If the universities are just be- 
ginning to tool up for the com- 
munity college teacher preparation 
job, where are we going to find the 
personnel we need today? Once in 
a blue moon a good prospect, basic- 
ally qualified in terms we have 
been discussing, comes to us from 
the four-year college field. The 
percentage of these will increase 
slightly in the years ahead, yet it 
is unlikely the total number will 
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ever be large. A great majority 
of community or local public jun- 
ior colleges are, and will continue 
to be, of the association type, shar- 
ing with the local public high school 
facilities, equipment, and teaching 
staff. It is perfectly natural, 
therefore, that most community 
college teachers will continue to 
come from the high school field. 
For the next few years this consti- 
tutes no drain upon the high school 
personnel force, rather it relieves 
somewhat surplus situation 
brought about largely by the low 
birth rate of the depression years. 
High school population, rapidly de- 
clining during and since the war, 
touches rock bottom next Septem- 
ber, then climbs slowly for two 
years, more rapidly for three, be- 
fore the big wave from present 
elementary enrollments pushes 
high school totals far beyond pre- 
war levels. By that time, the 
universities should be in full pro- 
duction on the new models of com- 
munity college professional person- 
nel. 


Right now there is a big job to 
be done in helping high school 
teachers adjust to community col- 
lege conditions, especially while 
most of them will be teaching each 
day part-time in the high school 
and part-time in the college. In- 
service training programs must 
provide much of the necessary re- 
training. Summer workshops 
sponsored by the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges and co- 
operating universities are already 
performing a notable professional 
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service and will continue to expand 
their good work as increasing de- 
mands are placed upon them. Ad- 
ditionally, various forms of work- 
shops during the school year must 
be instituted in as many places as 
possible for the benefit of full- 
time staff members who are un- 
able to attend summer sessions 
elsewhere and for the growing 
number of specialists from other 
professions than teaching—from 
business, agriculture, and industry 
—who are becoming community 
college teachers on a part-time 
basis. With a little help on mod- 
ern instructional procedures, the 
philosophy of the community col- 
lege, utilization of teaching aids, 
personal psychology, and the like, 
these “‘Reserves”’ are achieving re- 
markable success as community 
college teachers. Students recog- 
nize practical know-how when they 
see it and respond in appreciation. 
Because the “Reserves” have been 
doing so well, it has been suggested 
that periodic work experiences in 
business and industry would prob- 
ably be a fine thing for all com- 
munity college teachers. It is an- 
ticipated that local resources can 
be tapped in the future to yield a 
goodly number, possibly from a 
third to a half, of the instructional 
personnel needed for the more 
highly specialized courses. 


One other source of teacher sup- 
ply can and should be drawn upon 
—the large group of married wom- 
en whose children are no longer an 
all-absorbing responsibility. They 
have much to offer to the commu- 
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nity college, especially since ap- 
proximately fifty per cent, possi- 
bly more, of all community college 
students will be young women, most 
of whom will become mothers and 
homemakers, but few of whom 
will continue their studies toward 
an academic degree in a four-year 
college or university. In almost 
every community there are a num- 
ber of mature, well-adjusted, high- 
ly capable married women who 
have had teaching experience. 
They have much to contribute to 
the education of older youth and 
frequently to their peers. Excep- 
tional persons who have had no 
teaching experience should not be 
excluded from our list of prospects. 
Certification agencies may need to 
work up a few new sets of evalua- 
tive criteria; but with the commu- 
nity college itself providing sound 
pre-service and in-service training 
programs, the certification diffi- 
culty ought not to be insurmount- 
able. One can always use common 
sense in such matters. 


The problem of recruiting pro- 
fessional personnel prospects for 
the community college is largely a 
matter of public relations. It may 
be that in our own communities 
we are not noisy enough about the 
attractions of teaching in junior 
and community colleges. During 
the past twelve months how many 
young men and women have you 
personally influenced directly to 
prepare for the teaching profes- 
sion? To how many local organ- 
izations have you spread the good 
word in a convincing way? How 
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often have you suggested to par- 
ents of high school pupils that 
teaching should be given serious 
consideration as a career for their 
son or daughter? Either we be- 
lieve in this thing, or we don’t. 
If we don’t, we ought to get out of 
the game and let somebody carry 
the ball who likes to run. Do the 
Rotary Club, the Kiwanis Club, the 
Lions’ Club, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the League of Women Vot- 
ers, the Council of Social Agencies, 
the P.T.A., and all of the other re- 
sponsible civic-minded groups in 
your community and region know 
the full story about teaching op- 
portunities of the type we are now 
considering? It’s our job to tell 
them. Mid-century is as good a 
time as any to launch a commu- 
nity college crusade with emphasis 
upon recruitment of prospects for 
the teaching profession. 

The biggest question of all, ““Spe- 
cifically how shall we prepare pro- 
fessional personnel for the new 
community college?” has been left 
until the last so there would be no 
time to tackle it. Leonard V. Koos 
has prepared a comprehensive ar- 
ticle on the preparation of junior 
and community college teachers 
for publication this spring. It is 
an unusually complete and well- 
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documented treatment of the sub- 
ject. University authorities might 
well study it carefully as a model 
outline for the programs of in- 
struction they are now establish- 
ing for the preparation of junior 
and community college teachers. 


The task ahead for each of us is 
an extraordinary one. Regardless 
of other duties, we must guarantee 
to our people that within the next 
ten years, fifty thousand fully- 


prepared professional personnel 


will be at work in new community 
college positions. At times, we 
would like to forget the whole idea. 
Then we catch a glimpse of two and 
a quarter million—by 1965, it will 
be more than three and a half mil- 
lion—annually reaching post-high 
school age, as unready for the 
abrupt transition to full responsi- 
bilities of adulthood as adult so- 
ciety is to receive them. They con- 
stitute only a part of the whole 
community college idea, but we can 
spotlight them here. What a mag- 
nificent potential they represent! 
They are the real wealth, the pro- 
ductive might of the land. Look 
at all of them; and perhaps with 
all of us there always will abide the 
whisper, “They are eighteen—only 
once.” | 


Education -- What For? 


GEORGE 


Education—what for? In one 
form or another this question has 
been asked and answered since the 
beginning of time. It was asked 
and answered centuries ago by the 
father who taught his son how to 
use a bow and arrow to obtain food 
and for self-protection. It was 
asked and answered by autocrats 
who used their subjects for their 
own self-indulgence. It was asked 
and answered by Adolph Hitler who 
assumed that the individual existed 
for the glorification of the state 
and hence should be educated to 
that end. It has been asked and 
answered by priests and ministers 
with different religious outlooks 
and hence with differing concep- 
tions of the ends of education. It 
is being asked and answered to- 
day by Stalin and his associates 
with education as a basic tool in the 
whole enterprise. But nowhere 
in the world is the question being 
asked more insistently and an- 
swered with greater concern than 
here in democratic America. 


Our growing popular concern 
with respect to the purpose of ed- 
ucation seems to arise out of the 
threatening dangers which beset us 
today both at home and abroad. 
We are afraid of the developments 
in our domestic life even though 
some of them will doubtless turn 
out to be blessings. More espe- 
cially we shiver at the possible 
prospects of another international 
conflagration — this time causing 
the disappearance of all, or a great 
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portion, of the civilization which 
has been built up so laboriously 
over the centuries. Many an adult 
today, many a student in college, 
so they say, asks cynically, ““Life— 
what for?” and hence, of course, 
“Education, what for?” 

However, let’s not elaborate on 
this dismal prospect because in the 
lives of individuals and of nations, 
it is only a temporary phenomenon. 
Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast, and no matter what may 
be the condition of the world, so 
long as men and women inhabit this 
planet, we may be very certain that 
they will be constantly working to 
improve their lot. The simple fact 


‘is that men and women are made 


that way. 


To be sure, as fellow inhabitants 
with several billions of other hu- 


- man beings in the world, we are 


faced with a crisis. Even though 
we may properly assume it is the 
most critical period in human his- 
tory, it might be well for our com- 
posure, if not for our sense of 
humor, to realize there have been 
innumerable other critical periods 
in history when people believed 
the problems they faced could not 
be larger and more serious than 
those with which they were con- 
fronted. They worked themselves 
out of their difficulties—sometimes 
at the price of many casualties— 
and left us with a great heritage of 
civilization. We are under obliga- 
tion to preserve it and improve it. 
Besides, it is more interesting and 
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satisfying to work at the job than 
it is to lie down on it. 

Those of us who have devoted a 
substantial part of our lives to ed- 
ucation believe we are engaged in 
a great cause, indispensable to the 
development and perfection of in- 
dividuals and hence to the society 
in which we live. We are, there- 
fore, as a people, thinking more 
seriously about these things than 
ever before; and certainly educa- 
tors are examining their objectives 
and their teaching processes as 
never before. The purpose which 
all of us have in mind is to answer 
the question, “Education, what 
for?” 

In our philosophy of life the 
individual is the center of our con- 
cern. It is his protection, his free- 
dom, his development, his welfare 
toward which we are striving. 
Other societies may exist to glorify 
the state and, if possible, to domi- 
nate the world, or, in fact if not in 
name, to make absentee landlords 
comfortable, or to set up totalitari- 
an regimes where the individual’s 
freedom is sacrificed for a few in- 
cidental material benefits. Not so 
America. We are committed to 
the philosophy that what is not 
good for the individual is not good 
for our country. We call this way 
of life Democracy. Some people 
suspect it is little, if any, different 
from applied religion. 

The implications of this concep- 
tion of life for education should 
be crystal clear. Each child, every 
child, no matter what his economic 
status, color of his skin, or racial 
background, is entitled to the care 
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and nurture of the educational 
system. To the extent to which 
we fail to meet this basic obliga- 
ation, we belie our fundamental 
philosophy and open ourselves to 
the ridicule of a watching world. 
Equally important, we deceive our- 
selves and sin against innocent 
children when we do not provide 
them with instructional facilities 
and teachers designed to develop 
their respective talents and inter- 
ests and to perfect their attitudes 
and conduct in life. 

In the first place, no two children 
are exactly alike, and hence it is 
clear that they should not be dealt 
with in exactly the same way. 
Moreover, they develop at differ- 
ent paces and in different direc- 
tions. The good teacher will know 
how to guide each wriggling young- 
ster or struggling youth. A knowl- 
edge of the psychological back- 
ground of children and youth is 
indispensable for good teaching at 
any level of instruction. 

Secondly, such a conception of 
education modifies at once the 
worship of any particular pattern 
of subject matter and particularly 
the memorization of facts. Many 
people were brought up on this 
outworn conception, and having 
been brought up this way, probably 
followed that practice for a sub- 
stantial part of their early teach- 
ing careers. This custom probably 
still persists in various out-of-the- 
way corners of our country. At 
any rate, there were schools—not 
too many years ago—where the 
children, some of them with their 
books upside down, read (?) per- 
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fectly the story of Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood, and others where the 
teacher was completely unable to 
conduct the class except by reading 
the questions kindly supplied by 
the textbook. The recitations of 
the students were correspondingly 
lifeless and meaningless. 

So now we are all in search of 
the objectives of education. What 
has been said with respect to facts 
and objective information should 
not be taken too literally. Each 
area and each level of education 
has its tools and its skills which 
one must utilize. They are an in- 
dispensable part of a well-rounded 
educational process because they 
are the media through which men 
and women may give expression 
to some of their finest qualities. 

Let us take the field of vocation- 
al education for example. There 
has always been a tendency to dis- 
count the value of vocational edu- 
cation as being merely training to 
supply the physical wants of man- 
kind. No doubt many persons get 
little more than that out of it. 
But this story may illustrate the 
point. In a woodworking shop in 
a mountain school in the western 
part of North Carolina, the stu- 
dents—both boys and girls—were 
learning to make various articles 
of furniture. The quality of one 
piece of furniture nearing com- 
pletion was quite attractive. The 
student making it was asked what 
she would sell it for. She looked 
a bit surprised and said, “No, 
mister, I couldn’t sell it. I’m going 
to take it back home with me next 
week.” This girl had not only ac- 
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quired some skill with tools, she 
had also gotten a sense of precision 
out of her experience. She had a 
new sense of pride in accomplish- 
ment, and a latent sense of beauty 
had been awakened. So it is with 
any area or level of vocational ed- 
ucation. There are human values 
involved that far transcend the 
acquisition of a few skills. 

Equally true is our experience 
with health education. There was 
a time to be sure when physiology 
consisted largely of learning how 
many bones there are in the body 
and where they are located. Today 
health education emphasizes the 
necessity of keeping the various 
vital organs of the body in good 
working order, not only as a means 
to the end of being fit for the day’s 
work and of enjoying to the full 
our increasing leisure, but also be- 
cause our bodies are the temples 
in which we live. Reverence for 
a temple whether built of stone or 
of flesh is a quality of the highest 
order which education now recog- 
nizes and seeks to instill. 

One, therefore, is not at all in- 
clined to recognize sharp distinc- 
tions between training and educa- 
tion, in part because what is one 
person’s training may be anoth- 
er’s education, but mostly because 
even the simplest training has pos- 
sibilities for and should be under- 
taken as a means of inculcating 
life values as well as proficiency 
in manual skills. 

It is in the realm of intellectual 
growth that the greatest confusion 
has existed with respect to the 
mere acquisition of objective 
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knowledge. Mental development, 
including the power to analyze, 
synthesize, and come out with a 
clear judgment, has been one of 
our most commonly accepted ob- 
jectives, particularly in higher ed- 
ucation. Yet, as in other areas, 
both the teacher and student must 
work with situations and facts. 
How easy it is for the teacher to 
fall into the habit of requiring 
knowledge for its own sake, hoping 
in some vague way that this proc- 
ess will contribute to the intellec- 
tual growth of the student. How 
difficult, indeed, it is to set an ex- 
amination at the end of the course 
which will demonstrate the in- 
creased power of the individual to 
use his new tools of learning for 
the solution of problems rather 
than merely to recite them. Yet 
we know this is one of the chief 
ends of education, and we must not 
be satisfied with teachers who are 
incompetent to stimulate and guide 
students in this process. 


Obviously, only a few of those 
personal qualities have been men- 
tioned which in a democratic state 
we seek to assist students to 
develop in themselves. The pur- 
pose has not been to debase the 
acquisition of knowledge in the 
educational process but rather to 
show its secondary, though in- 
dispensable, role in that process. 
To build a serviceable and beauti- 
tiful house, one must have good 
tools. To perfect one’s self intel- 
lectually and ethically, one must 
be possessed of knowledge. But 
the mere acquisition of knowledge 
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is not education. One acquires and 
uses knowledge not as an end in 
itself but as a means to the end 
of education. 


There is, however, one further 
quality in the development and 
perfection of individuals which 
seems more necessary than at any 
other time in the history of man- 
kind—the inculcation of the spirit 
of peace. Peace, as has been said 
so many times, is not merely the 
absence of war. We have that sit- 
uation now, and we know from ex- 
perience how unsatisfactory it can 
be. 


Moreover, success in instilling 
the spirit of peace in individuals 
usually seems to depend not so 
much on how deeply devoted we 
ourselves become to this ideal but 
even more on the selfish and irre- 
sponsible acts of others who do not 
seem to us to be moved by the same 
motives. History certainly shows 
it takes only a few madmen to em- 
broil two or more nations in deadly 
conflict. Much of our present con- 
cern with the world crisis is our 
fear that some greater destruction 
and loss of life than ever before 
may be brought on not as an inevi- 
table development of events but 
through the irresponsible acts of 
a few self-willed persons in the 
Kremlin. 


Here in the United States, we 
bear a very special responsibility 
to develop the spirit of peace and 
goodwill in individuals. We are 
the strongest nation in the world, 
militarily and economically. No 
nation can occupy this position 
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without being both feared and dis- 
trusted—unless it takes unprece- 
dented measures to show its sin- 
cerity and goodwill. 


At least one half of the world’s 
population is living in poverty such 
as that of which the average Amer- 
ican has no conception. The poor 
seldom love the well-to-do even for 
their charity. In the so-called un- 
developed countries, we display 
just enough of our automobiles, 
our machinery, our clothes, and 
our gadgets to arouse the envy of 
the nations who have little means 
to acquire and enjoy them. It takes 
a lot of coffee in Brazil, a lot of 
rice in China, a lot of sugar cane 
in Cuba, a lot of tea in Ceylon, a 
lot of bananas in Honduras, a lot 
of olives in Lebanon, a lot of cotton 
in Egypt, a lot of oranges in Spain 
to buy an American automobile or 
even a carton of cigarettes. An 
American dollar is a universal me- 
dium of exchange. Americans have 
them. Foreigners don’t have them; 
and hence, except for a few land- 
lords and merchants, they can’t 
obtain even the ordinary necessi- 
ties let alone the luxuries of life. 


Now the importance of this situ- 
ation is that we are in a cold war 
for the friendship and cooperation 
not only of war-devastated West- 
ern Europe but for these undevel- 
oped regions of the world with 
their teeming millions of popula- 
tion. Our opponents promise the 
peasants common ownership of the 
soil on which they and their fore- 
fathers have toiled down through 
the centuries in part to support an 
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absentee landlord. They promise 
industrial development of natural 
resources and the banishment of 
foreign capitalists who take out of 
the ground great profits in oil and 
minerals and leave only incidental 
benefits behind. It is little wonder 
that a poor peasant, ignorant 
of the new slavery which goes 
along with these fair promises, 
is taken for a long ride before he 
realizes what has happened to him. 


We must encourage the develop- 
ment, in individual Americans, of 
a spirit of peace and goodwill which 
is both strong enough and wise 
enough to show we have a better 
solution for their poverty. We 
have already made a small begin- 
ning in our inter-American pro- 
gram. It ought to come into full 
expression in funds appropriated 
to carry out the so-called Point 4 
program. First, this program 
should be carried out under the 
auspices of the several internation- 
al organizations rather than as 
bilateral programs where our mo- 
tives are naturally open to suspi- 
cion. Secondly, although we must 
necessarily deal with existing gov- 
ernments in the underdeveloped 
countries, which are frequently un- 
democratic in their composition and 
conduct, we should insist that the 
plans should be clearly based on 
spreading the benefits widely 
throughout the population of the 
countries receiving aid. Other- 
wise, it will seem all too easy to 
leave the impression that we are 
not really working for the welfare 
of all the people. 
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Third, we should not so much 
export know-how to administer 
these developments as to develop 
know-how on the ground. In oth- 
er words, schools and technical in- 
stitutions should be established in 
which nationals may acquire the 
skills and professional training 
necessary to the conduct of the sev- 
eral enterprises. In this respect, 
we already have as examples the 
remarkable contributions which 
McKenzie College, the American 
University, and Roberts College 
have made in engineering and med- 
icine to the welfare of Brazil, the 
Arabic-speaking countries, and 
Turkey. <A well-supported college 
of agriculture in Syria could in a 
single generation transform that 
country and its neighbors from a 
poor backyard country, little 
changed in its methods of agricul- 
tural production for many hun- 
dreds of years, into a modern thriv- 
ing economy. 

This aspect of the international 
situation has been emphasized not 
merely because of the importance 
in the present critical period of 
developing in our schools and col- 
leges individuals who are possessed 
of the spirit of peace and goodwill, 
but also to demonstrate the fact 
that the only real test of our in- 
tentions is the evidence of results 
which flow from our efforts. 


And now to return more particu- 
larly to the main theme. We have 
added up the qualities of intellec- 
tual and ethical growth which we 
seek to instill in students, and we 
call it Democracy. Democracy has 
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become indeed our accepted philos- 
ophy of life; and education, its 
handmaiden. 

One of the most distressing de- 
velopments of the past century has 
been the growing tendency to sep- 
arate education and religion as 
if they had little in common. To 
be sure, the differences of opinion 
on theological questions were suf- 
ficiently acute at the adoption of 
our Constitution to induce the 
founding fathers to insert a provi- 
sion in the Constitution that the 
Congress should never permit a re- 
ligious establishment. Practically 
all of the states have similar pro- 
visions in their constitutions. Yet 
at that time, and for years after- 
ward, the churches were the main 
founders and supporters of educa- 
tion, particularly at the college 
level. Naturally, the curriculum 
and spirit of teaching in them re- 
flected a religious point of view. 
Likewise, for years after the pub- 
lic schools were widely established, 
few people thought of them as non- 
religious. The spirit of the times 
was well reflected in the accepted 
principle of the Northwest Ordi- 
nance of 1787 to the effect that 
both religion and education were 
essential to the welfare of the peo- 
ple. Religion was ennobled and 
made more effective through edu- 


cation. Education, in turn, had a 


main purpose when suffused with 
religious concepts. 


But times changed. Unfortu- 
nately, the followers of the several 
denominations quarreled over the- 
ological differences to the point 
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that the church was mentioned 
less and less frequently in the class- 
room. In the rural areas, school 
teachers served less often as Sun- 
day School teachers, and the schools 
themselves were closed to religious 
exercises. Questions arose con- 
cerning the reading of the Bible in 
school and the celebration of holi- 
days. Result: little recognition, 
except in the parochial schools, of 
the relation of education and re- 
ligion. 

The decline in the recognition of 
religious values and concepts in the 
schools and colleges, from their 
earlier dominant position relative 
to the purpose of education to a 
place with little formal recogni- 
tion, accounts in no small degree 
for the vacuum and confusion in 
education which persists to this 
present day. Particularly, it ac- 
counts for that period in our edu- 
cational history when the pursuit 
of knowledge for its own sake and 
the worship of subject matter 
seemed to be the end-all of educa- 
tion. It was a natural consequence 
of a situation which reflects glory 
neither to the educators nor to the 
ministers of religion. 


The vacuum had to be filled be- 
cause, while parents often declare 
they are interested primarily in 
readin’, ’ritin’, and ’rithmetic, it be- 
comes more evident each year that 
the real failure of the schools, the 
church, and the home occurs when 
the products of these basic units 
of our society do not succeed in 
their common task of perfecting 
the intellectual and ethical develop- 
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ment of the individuals entrusted 
to their care. 


The vacuum has been filled— 
or rather an attempt has been made 
to fill the vacuum—by elevating 
Democracy from a form of govern- 
ment to a way of life. To bring 
about the highest form of Democ- 
racy, the individual must be per- 
fected in mind and body. The dig- 
nity of the individual must be 
respected. His freedom must be 
guarded. On the other hand, he 
must not trespass against his 
neighbor. Indeed, good citizenship 
in a democracy consists, so Presi- 
dent Stassen recently declared, in 
the quality of what one does, over 
and above the law. All these, and 
many more which could be named, 
are the qualities we seek to instill 
in the minds and hearts of young 
people. But one sometimes won- 
ders if they are also not strangely 
familiar as the qualities of religion 
—most anybody’s religion in this 
country. Indeed, they are often 
very appropriately called spiritual 
values. You see already the con- 
clusion—the values and attitudes 
of religion and Democracy, respec- 
tively, are so similar and inter- 
related they ought to be regarded 
by educators, by ministers of reli- 
gion, and by the public as partners 
in perfecting the individual. It 
seems, indeed, both illogical and 
foolish for either to take a neutral 
attitude toward the other. 


It is hoped no one has reached 
the conclusion that the two are 
identical and, especially, that one 
form of religion should be pre- 
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ferred over the other in the con- 
duct of education. We have, of 
course, protected the individual’s 
liberty to be educated in a school 
which undertakes to unify educa- 
tion and the tenets of a particular 
faith. But we would not tolerate 
this course of action in a public 
school because it would invade the 
freedom of those who profess oth- 
er faiths or no faith. 


On the other hand, an education- 
al institution has no business to 
ignore—to close its eyes to—the 
existence of any great social in- 
stitution such as the church. This 
has been made abundantly clear 
and is largely the case in the recent 
studies of the Hazen Foundation. 
Indeed, if integration means any- 
thing in modern education, it would 
seem it is only in the history of the 
past—rather than in current life— 
that the church and the purposes 
of religion come into the curricu- 
lum for appropriate attention. 


Let’s emphasize this point. For- 
tunately, we can all agree on De- 
mocracy as a way of life. As edu- 
cators, we are confronted with the 
deep seriousness of turning out of 
our schools and colleges believing 
and practicing democrats — men 
and women whose native talents, 
interests, and attitudes have been 
perfected so far as it lies within 
our powers to do so. Who can 


doubt that a nation composed of 
such individuals would reach 
heights hitherto unknown in hu- 
man history. But if there are oth- 
ers who prefer religion as the high- 
est and last expression of their 
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philosophy of life, as Toynbee 
points out has been true down 
through the ages, it should go with- 
out saying these two ways of life, 
so closely related in their concep- 
tion of the qualities it takes to per- 
fect an individual, should mutually 
respect and honor one another. For 
is it not true that what the world 
lacks today is enough people pos- 
sessed with an elevating philosophy 
of life—call it Democracy or reli- 
gion as you choose. Educators and 
ministers of religion share, there- 
fore, a common and heavy respon- 
sibility to reestablish mutual 
friendliness and respect for one 
another between education and re- 
ligion. 

Education—what for? Certain- 
ly, not for the mere acquisition of 
knowledge. In itself, knowledge 
is useless unless the individual uses 
it to develop his intellectual capac- 
ity, his latent interests, and his 
social attitudes. Education in a 
democracy has, therefore, the 
noble purpose, the deep responsi- 
bility of perfecting individuals, so 
that they may make the most out 
of themselves and the greatest con- 
tribution to social welfare. In this 
great enterprise the schools and 
colleges are not alone. The home 
and the church share responsibil- 
ity. We work with the home. Let 
us also work with the church. This 
is not the time for institutions 
with similar, if not identical, so- 
cial purposes to be neutral toward 
one another. It may be later than 
we think. If so, we shall need the 
strength which may be found only 
in unity. 


Report of the Executive Secretary 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


Tuis Association is founded on 
two objectives: first, to stimulate 
the professional development of its 
members; second, to promote the 
growth of junior colleges. These 
two principles have great affinity 
for each other. In a functional 
manner they cannot be separated. 
Whenever members are assisted in 
their professional development, re- 
sults are reflected in the growth 
and improvement of their institu- 
tions. Whenever new colleges are 
founded, curriculums expanded, en- 
rollments enlarged, chain reactions 
are usually set in motion which 
demand better and more staff mem- 
bers and teachers. The interplay 
of social factors and forces be- 
tween personalities and institu- 
tions requires that both objectives 
of the Association be pursued with 
reasonable balance of effort. 
Professional Development 
While we have no reliable objec- 
tive measurements regarding the 
professional development of our 
members, we are certain real prog- 
ress has taken place. It seems to 
us the expanding use of the printed 
page would indicate increased in- 
terest and maturation. The Jun- 
ior College Journal, for example, 
has nine times the circulation 
which it had for the first volume 
twenty years ago. We are sure it is 
improving our understanding of 
the junior college movement. The 


fact that the University of Chicago 
and The University of Texas are 
willing to underwrite editorial 
services for the Journal points to 
the confidence of these institutions 
in the publication as being pro- 
fessionally worthwhile. As you 
know, the Journal is produced by 
cooperation between The Univer- 
sity of Texas and the Association. 
The former is responsible for all 
editorial work, and the latter han- 
dles all matters of business. 

The circulation should be in- 
creased especially among teachers 
and boards of control. We repeat 
a suggestion we made last year 
that institutions could well afford 
to subscribe to the Journal for all 
members of their boards and for 
the newspapers in their communi- 
ties. Clearer understanding of the 
junior college movement as a whole 
would surely be of value to key 
persons in every college commu- 
nity. We would like to see a few 
colleges try out this plan for two 
or three years as an experiment. 

We merely mention the appear- 
ance of the new Research Bulletin 
because your Director of Research 
will probably give you a full report 
on this project. It is further evi- 
dence of increasing attention to re- 
search which is so often the answer 
to many of our common problems. 
If knowledge of basic research can 
be widely diffused and used, it 
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should stimulate the further devel- 
opment of professional member- 
ship and assist in the right kind of 
growth for junior colleges. 


The Washington Newsletter cir- 
culates each month among the 
membership and to a considerable 
number of organizations and peo- 
ple outside the membership. It is 
designed to give you news and 
views that should reach you quick- 
ly; keep you informed about issues 
of relevant importance to junior 
colleges; and tell you what, when, 
where, how, and sometimes why 
you can secure further information. 
Frequently, we secure and mail 
publications we hope may be of 
value, such as, Fortune’s survey of 
higher education, Dwayne Orton’s 
“The Junior College—Fad or Fun- 
damental,” Conley and Bertalan’s 
“Significant Literature on the Jun- 
ior College,” and McGrath’s and 
Lyon’s bibliography in general ed- 
ucation. More recently we secured 
a small grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York with 
which to purchase and mail to 600 
junior colleges Dean Woodburne’s 
Faculty Personnel Policies in High- 
er Education. 


We have given assistance to 
writers for articles in Pathfinder, 
Parent’s Magazine, Newsweek, 
Life, and other publications, some 
of which have been published. We 
have given advice and help to the 
Curriculum and Planning Commit- 
tee of the Association of Secondary 
School Principals for a series of 
articles in the Bulletin of that As- 
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sociation—also to the Curriculum 
Committee of the National Coun- 
cil for Social Studies which will 
publish a volume in its Curriculum 
Series on social studies for junior 
college level education. 


Progress is being made on the 
new library booklist and teaching 
aids. The expense for the compila- 
tion and publication is underwrit- 
ten by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. If the project is successful, 
as we believe it will be, the way 
will be open for a continuous serv- 
ice to our libraries. The methods 
in use are new, in some respects, 
and experimental for our Associa- 
tion. If satisfactory progress is 
made, the list should be completed 
within the current year. Your 
Washington office is giving all pos- 
sible assistance in this work. 


During the past summer, twenty- 
seven workshops or seminars were 
conducted in junior college educa- 
tion at universities located in as 
many sections of the country. It 
now seems that there will be about 
thirty-five during the coming sum- 
mer. The universities have been 
cooperative and generous in their 
support of this significant work. 
Our personal experience at Har- 
vard will always be remembered 
with pleasure. We believe this senti- 
ment is shared by the people gen- 
erally who have worked in or at- 
tended the seminars in the other 
universities. During the first se- 
mester of this past year, we con- 
ducted an in-service seminar at 
Baltimore Junior College under the 
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extension services of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. The class met 
for two-hour sessions once each 
week and had enrolled twenty-six 
junior college teachers and staff 
members plus a few members of 
high school faculties. We are en- 
thusiastic enough about this kind 
of work to urge its extension wher- 
ever it may be possible. 


Last spring we attended the con- 
vention of the Texas Junior Col- 
lege Teachers Association which 
now has a membership of between 
500 and 1,000. In our opinion our 
national Association is missing a 
great opportunity. Arrangements 
should be made, we believe, to enlist 
active membership and participa- 
tion of all staff and faculty person- 
nel. The constructive influence of 
some 20,000 teachers could be of 
great value to the junior college 
movement. Their participation 
would open more direct channels 
of information to them. Our ad- 
ministrators take an active part in 
the work, and information reaches 
them quite well. Why not extend 
the same privileges to all personnel 
of our colleges? 


An advisory committee urged 
one of our publishing houses to 
offer prizes for the three best texts 
in technical education that were 
publishable. The three manuscripts 
selected for prizes will be published 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Company 
which awarded the prizes. One of 
the expressed needs of junior col- 
lege teachers is for more and bet- 
ter teaching materials for semi- 
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professional technical education. 
Perhaps the pace has been set for 
publishing houses to follow through 
on this kind of service and thereby 
provide for these needs. On the 
urgent advice of the Board of Di- 
rectors, we completed our manu- 
script on The Community College 
last fall. It will probably be off the 
press in May or June. It is our 
hope that it may prove valuable in 
giving a better understanding of 
the junior and community college 
movement. 


In connection with technical edu- 
cation, we should mention the com- 
pletion of an experiment in the 
United States Navy under the di- 
rection of Lt. Commander Howard 
Odin Johnson. The project origi- 
nated in a conversation in the 
Washington office three years ago. 
It was sponsored by the Curricu- 
lum Committee. It cost about 
$40,000 and demonstrated that 
time could be reduced by 40 per 
cent in teaching electronics courses 
in Navy Schools with a drastic cur- 
tailment of attrition among the 
students enrolled. If this almost 
revolutionary demonstration 
proves valid in civilian schools, it 
will have far-reaching effects on 
many of our methods and on the 
construction of curriculums in tech- 
nical vocational education. It may 
finally prove what many people 
have long believed—that altogether 
too much time is spent in skill 
training to the exclusion of general 
and related education. If it can be 
further demonstrated, therefore, 
that at least 40 per cent of time can 
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be saved in technical education, 
that amount of time should be 
available for the broader aspects 
of students’ general education for 


citizenship and cultural develop-— 


ment. We had the privilege of sit- 
ting as one of the examiners of Lt. 
Commander Johnson. He ably de- 
fended his dissertation to the satis- 
faction of the board of examiners 
of George Washington University 
and was awarded the Doctorate in 
Education degree. 


Growth of Junior Colleges 


Promotion of the growth of jun- 
ior colleges demands attention to 
many aspects of the program. It 
means the establishment of new in- 
stitutions, enlargement of enroll- 
ments, and better legislation and 
financing of all worthy types 
of colleges. It was to be expected 
that there would be a decline 
in college enrollments in the 
fall of 1949. Junior colleges 
fared better in this respect than 
any other section of higher educa- 
tion with the single exception of 
one phase of graduate education. 
There was a reported decline in 
total enrollments for 1948-1949 due 
almost entirely to a change in re- 
porting of colleges in one state 
from the method of counting all 
individuals to that of giving aver- 
age daily attendance. In respect to 
the future, we urge ail of you to 
look ahead and plan for it. Enroll- 
ment in all elementary and second- 
ary schools this year is 29,827,700; 
but in 1959-1960, based on accu- 
rately estimated statistics, it will 
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be 37,138,000 with nearly 8,500,- 
000 in high school. These facts 
should speak for themselves al- 
though some states and many 
school districts have as yet taken 
little heed to their meaning. 


In legislative matters, correspon- 
dence and conferences have been 
carried on with a half dozen states 
interested in improving conditions 
for junior colleges. We have as- 
sisted the Legislative Committee in 
publishing a statement of princi- 
ples that should help states in 
planning and enacting sound legis- 
lation. The Committee will distrib- 
ute this statement in its sectional 
meeting at this convention. We 
have worked during the year with 
the Committee on Relationships 
with the Federal Government of 
the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Great numbers of issues are 
dealt with by this Committee, and 
it attempts to speak with one voice 
on matters of higher education. 
Correspondence and some field 
trips have been in our program for 
the establishment of individual in- | 
stitutions. 


We wish to mention three mat- 
ters which should result in more 
rapid growth for junior and com- 
munity colleges and in their better 
development. The first is the grant 
of $30,000 from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York for studies 
of general education in junior col- 
leges in California. These studies 
will result, we are confident, in im- 
provements in the programs of 
education in many of our colleges 
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throughout the country. The sec- 
ond is the statement made by Presi- 
dent Truman in his Budget Mes- 
sage of January 9th in which he 
stated : 


Large numbers of young people and 
adults wish to continue their educa- 
tion beyond high school in order to 
prepare for entrance to professional 
schools, to receive additional technical 
or vocational training, or to round out 
their general education. For many 
of our people, post-secondary education 
on a part-time or full-time basis, pro- 
vided in institutions located within 
commuting distance of home, would 
meet their needs at low cost. Several 
of the states are now developing com- 
munity institutions for this purpose. 
I have asked the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator to make a comprehensive 
study of this development in order to 
determine whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment might appropriately take any 
action to encourage the states and 
localities to establish and expand com- 
munity colleges. 


A special committee has been 
working on this directive of the 
President under the able leadership 
of William R. Wood, Junior College 
Specialist, United States Office of 
Education. It has been our pleas- 
ure to take part in some of the 
work of this committee. 


The third matter of unusual in- 
terest comes from the Problems 
and Policies Committee of the 
American Council with the approv- 
al of the Executive Committee. The 
proposal reads as follows: 

That the Council undertake to sponsor 

a review and evaluation including a 

chart for the future of the community 

college or junior college situation by 

a competent individual with adequate 

financial support. 
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We shall cooperate as fully as pos- 
sible in all of these proposals and 
undertakings. We urge all of you 
to be prompt and generous when 
you are called upon to cooperate 
with information and opinions. In 
our judgment, the national picture 
for junior and community colleges 
was never brighter than it is now. 
Many of us have prayed to see this 
day come. Let us now take advan- 
tage of its opportunities for the 
welfare of the people of this coun- 
try. 


Our field work has taken us into 
seventeen states, from California 
to Maine, from Michigan to Texas, 
Georgia, and Florida. Two of our 
more extensive travels have been 
in Georgia and Virginia. In the 
former, we made a study of the 
junior colleges related to the Uni- 
versity System and visited some of 
the other institutions. In Virginia, 
we assisted in a survey of the 
schools and colleges sponsored 
by the State Baptist Convention, 
among which are three junior 
colleges. We believe that—in 
part, as a result of this study 
and recommendations that were 
made—grants were increased from 
an annual support of $200,000 to 
$250,000. In all instances where 
we have been invited as a consult- 
ant for church-related or privately- 
supported institutions, we have 
strongly recommended arrange- 
ments whereby high quality work 
can be done. It would be a sad day 
for America if these colleges should 
be weakened. They cannot, how- 
ever, be strong unless they are gen- 
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erously supported from some 
source. One of the first steps taken 
by a totalitarian government is the 
abolition of its private schools. 
These schools can never meet the 
needs of all the people and should 
never attempt to do so. Their con- 
tribution to society, nevertheless, 
is far beyond the measure of the 
numbers of people who attend 
them. 


In respect to the future of pri- 
vately-controlled institutions, may 
we call your attention to certain 
trends in taxation. The Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives has been making 
an investigation regarding the 
extension of the taxing powers of 
the Federal government. Hearings 
have been held, and the questions 
raised will be discussed by Fran- 
cis J. Brown in the sectional meet- 
ing of the Legislative Committee. 
Some of the proposals should be 
watched with great care. The trend 
of thinking also in some states is 
a matter of concern. As an exam- 
ple, a junior college in one of our 
states organized as a non-profit 
school was heavily taxed by the 
township in which it is located. The 
case was carried to the Supreme 
Court of the state where it was 
lost. The opinion of the court con- 
tained in a seventeen-page state- 
ment was, in brief, that the school 
could not show it was “a purely 
public charity.” The weight of this 
kind of precedent may be easily 
seen. If it should be carried to 
its logical conclusion and generally 
applied, it is difficult to see how 
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scarcely any privately-controlled or 
church-related institutions of any 
kind could escape being taxed. 


Conclusion 


There are 479 institutional mem- 
bers in this Association today as 
compared to 465 a year ago. This 
is the highest number we have ever 
had. We wish to pay special tribute 
to Iowa where six of their public 
junior colleges have joined the As- 
sociation during the past several 
months. This state now has a 
membership of twenty colleges out 
of twenty-six. During this thirtieth 
anniversary of the Association, we 
want to reach a membership of 
500 colleges. 


Your Finance Committee will 
make a full report to you. For the 
record, however, may we say that 
we have lived within the income of 
the budget; the budget has been 
balanced, and there has been no 
deficit spending; all accounts have 
been paid promptly; all employees 
are bonded; employer’s liability in- 
surance is carried; your property is 
insured; your accounts have been 
audited by LaFrenz and Company, 
certified public accountants of 
Washington; your savings are de- 
posited in financial institutions that 
are Federally insured; financial re- 
ports are rendered to your Board of 
Directors each month and to the 
entire Association each quarter. 


It has been a pleasure to work 
with your President, your Board of 
Directors, all officers and commit- 
tees, with the Director of Research, 
and the Editor of the Junior Col- 
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lege Journal, with all professional 
associations with which we have 
had dealings, and with many agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. 
Our fellow-workers in the Wash- 
ington office have been efficient and 
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most agreeable. Our relations with 
the members of the Association 
have been a joy and your great 
kindnesses on our field trips will 
always be remembered with great 
pleasure. 


Report of Director of Research 
COLVERT 


Tus Office of Research is a service 
office to the five Research and Serv- 
ice Committees of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 

This Director took office July 1, 
1949. Since this time, the Office 
has tried to serve the purposes of 
the committees as outlined and ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors. 

Your Director recommended to 
the Coordinating Committee, which 
in turn secured the approval of the 
Board of Directors, a proposal to 
publish a quarterly Research Bul- 
letin. The first two of these bul- 
letins have been published and will 
be mentioned later in this report. 
One copy of each Research Bulletin 
is to be sent free to each member 
of the A. A. J. C. Your Director 
believes this is a wise step forward 
on the part of the Board. 

This Office has devoted some 
time to the study, recommenda- 
tions, and presentation to the ap- 
propriate Research and Service 
Committee of various requests of 
graduate students over the nation 
for approval of research topics for 
their dissertations on different jun- 
ior college problems. <A report of 
the finances of this Office has been 
presented to the Board of Directors 
through the Executive Secretary’s 
Office. The Assistant Director of 
Research is Harold F. Bright, a 
graduate student of The University 
of Texas. 


The Research Office is punching 
the data of the junior college direc- 
tory on IBM cards so that graduate 
students and others who need lists 
of certain specific information can 
be furnished them with very little 
difficulty. This Office also sent out 
a questionnaire to all junior college 
administrators asking them _ to 
check different types of research 
they desired and areas in which 
they would like research to be done. 
These problems were classified ac- 
cording to the areas covered by the 
five Research and Services Com- 
mittees of the Association. A re- 
port of this survey is made in the 
February, 1950, Junior College 
Journal. 

Below is an outline, a report by 
Committees, of the other work of 
the Research Office: 

The Committee on Administra- 
tion—Your Director of Research, 
at the request of this Committee, 
analyzed by regions the questions 
on athletic standards in the study 
made by Dr. Koos. This was 
done to disclose whether or not 
there were significant differences 
in regional attitudes. This infor- 
mation, along with the data and 
tables worked out by Dr. Koos and 
an introductory statement by the 
Administrative Problems Commit- 
tee, were mimeographed for the 
Committee. 

At the request of this Committee 
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your Director of Research wrote an 
abstract of a doctoral study by 
A. B. Martin, done under the super- 
vision of C. C. Colvert at The Uni- 
versity of Texas. This study is 
titled, ‘Cost of Administration, In- 
struction, and Operation and Main- 
tenance of Public Junior Colleges 
in the United States.” This ab- 
stract was published as Vol. I, No. 
1, of tne Research Bulletin. A 
study on in-service training has 
been made at the suggestion of this 
Committee and the Committee on 
Teacher Preparation. This study 
will be mentioned under the report 
of the Teacher Preparation Com- 
mittee. 


Committee on Teacher Prepara- 
tion—As just mentioned, under 
joint sponsorship of this Commit- 
tee and the one above, and upon 
the approval of the Board of Direc- 
tors, the Research Office gathered 
materials on in-service training 
programs for junior college teach- 
ers. These materials were organ- 
ized into a Research Bulletin as 
Vol. I, No. 2, which is titled, Sug- 
gested Materials for In-Service 
Training Programs for Junior Col- 
leges, by C. C. Colvert and H. F. 
Bright. 


This Committee also has research 
materials on pre-service training 
of terminal and academic junior 
college instructors available now 
as a result of the completion of 
two approved doctoral disserta- 
tions. 


Committee on Curriculum and 
Adult Education—At the request 
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of this Committee the Research 
Office mimeographed and mailed a 
questionnaire compiled by the Com- 
mittee on the general education 
programs in junior colleges. The 
Committee also has a similar job 
to be done in the near future. 


Committee on Legislation—The 
Research Office gathered data from 
all the states as to recent changes 
in the junior college laws and also 
on legislation introduced but not 
passed. This material was also 
mimeographed by this Office for 
the Committee. 


Committee on Student Personnel 
Problems — The Research Office 
mimeographed and distributed the 
Committee’s statements of philoso- 
phy on student personnel work and 
also mimeographed and distributed 
a list of bibliographical material 
for the Committee. These materials 
were sent to all of the member jun- 
ior colleges of the Association. 


At the request of the Committee, 
our office wrote letters to all the 
regional junior college councils and 
to many of the state junior college 
associations asking the presidents 
or chairmen of these to select three 
to five, or more, junior college rep- 
resentatives interested in student 
personnel work to cooperate with 
the committee on some future proj- 
ects. 

In conclusion, it must be said 
that it has been a real pleasure to 
serve the Committees and the As- 
sociation. This Office looks for- 
ward to more worthwhile service 
in the future. 


Report on the Junior College Journal 
JAMES W. REYNOLDS 


Tue 1949-1950 school year will 
be marked by the completion of 
Volume XX of Junior College Jour- 
nal. The year also marks the first 
in the work of the present Editor. 
It will be recalled that on July 1, 
1949, L. V. Koos retired as Editor, 
and the editorial offices were 
moved from the University of 
Chicago to The University of Tex- 
as. 
Policy 

Few changes have been made in 
the fundamental policies which 
govern the Journal. The following 
summary statements describe the 
status of these policies. 


Style and Content. The cover of 
the Journal, which has apparently 
met with approval from the sub- 
scribers, has remained unchanged. 
The masthead remains on the in- 
side front cover, and the back and 
inside back covers continue to be 
used for advertising. 


A slight change was made in the 
type used to print the Journal. 
This change is feasible for finan- 
cial reasons rather than any ad- 
verse criticism of the type style 
previously used. 


Editorials continue to be written 
by the Editor and by guest writers. 
Volume XX has carried four edi- 
torials by the Editor and four by 
guest writers: George F. Zook, 
President Curtis Bishop, Vice- 
President Eugene Chaffee, and 


C. C. Colvert, Director of Research. 


The major portion of the Jour- 
nal continues to be used for articles 
from contributors. Emphasis has 
been placed on selecting articles of 
interest both to administrators and 
teachers. This continues the policy 
of the previous Editor. 


Fewer reports from Research 
and Service Committees have been 
carried in Volume XX than in pre- 
vious years. This reflects no change 
in policy but is caused by (1) the 
initiation of Research Bulletins, 
and (2) the fact that work in the 
Research Committees does not lend 
itself so readily to Journal articles 
as it did when more exploratory 
and introductory studies were 
being made. The fact that Com- 
mittees are making fewer studies of 
the type described is to be expected 
from the longer time the Com- 
mittees have been in operation. 

The two features written by the 
Executive Secretary, “Junior Col- 
lege World” and “From the Execu- 
tive Secretary’s Desk,” continue 
as previously. These departments 
function as media to keep readers 
posted concerning current develop- 
ments of significance to the junior 
college and to provide news about 
individual junior colleges and jun- 
ior college personnel. 

Book reviews are presented in 
the same pattern as previously: 
one or two books are reviewed in 
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detail in each issue, and particu- 
larly pertinent articles are anno- 
tated in the “Selected References.” 
An effort has been made to select 
references which are current as to 
publication date. This has been 
possible more than before because 
of time-saving afforded by the loca- 
tion of the Editorial Office and the 
printing establishment in the same 
city. | 

One major change in style and 
arrangement of content is involved 


in a new feature. Heretofore, bio- 


graphical data about authors has 
been carried along with the arti- 
cles. The Journal now presents all 
biographical data in a listing sep- 
arated from the article. 


Editorial Board 

The membership will recall that 
the Editorial Board is made up of 
one representative from each ac- 
crediting association region. Mem- 
bers are appointed by the Associa- 
tion President and Board. The Edi- 
torial Board member is the official 
representative of the junior col- 
leges in his accrediting region. 


The function of the Editorial 
Board has been a controversial 
question in the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges for many 
years. Originally, the Board was 
charged with the responsibility for 
setting policies for the Journal, 
but it early developed that the need 
for this function was less than had 
been anticipated. Fundamental 
policies are set invariably by the 
Board of Directors. On the other 


hand, minor policies can be deter- 
mined as they arise by the Editor. 
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This year, however, the Edito- 
rial Board has functioned effective- 
ly as an organization to stimulate 
the writing of articles for the Jour- 
nal. Moreover, the Board may well 
take as additional responsibility the 
stimulation of additional group and 
individual subscriptions to the 


Journal. 

The Editorial Board should also 
exercise a third function. It will 
be recalled that the publication of 
the Junior College Journal is one 
of the services of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges. The 
individual institution providing the 
editorial office of the Journal is 
acting as an agent for the Associa- 
tion. With this in mind, members 
of the Association should be en- 
couraged by the Editorial Board to 
register their criticism of their 
Journal with this Board. The Edi- 
torial Board, in turn, can sift these 
criticisms, select those which seem 
valid, and pass their recommenda- 
tions along to the Editor for action. 


Securing Manuscripts 

The year, 1949-1950, was started 
with a supply of manuscripts left 
over from the preceding year. This 
backlog enabled the present Editor 
to face his new responsibilities 
with much less apprehension than 
would have been the case had it 
been necessary to solicit materials. 

During the year, manuscripts 
have been received from five 
sources: (1) articles submitted by 
contributors, (2) book reviews and 
editorials personally solicited by 
the Editor, (3) articles written by 
representatives of the Research 
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and Service Committees, (4) ma- 
terials submitted from the office of 
the Executive Secretary, and (5) 
materials prepared by the staff of 
the Editorial Office. 


An effort has been made to main- 
tain some balance among various 
aspects of the junior college move- 
ment in order to assure as wide 
reader interest as possible. While 
_ the major consideration is always 
given to quality, nevertheless the 
Editor has given attention to bal- 
ance among several categories of 
factors: (1) aspects of the edu- 
cational program such as curric- 
ulum, administration, student per- 
sonnel, and so on; (2) status of 
employment of contributors as 
members of junior college staffs 
or members of non-junior college 
organizations; (3) public and pri- 
vate junior colleges; and (4) geo- 
graphical distribution of sources of 
materials. It should be emphasized 
that these classifications are not 
followed rigidly, but are used as a 
guide in determining editorial 
policy. 


Junior College Directory 


Our feature of the Junior Col- 
lege Journal which has appeared 
ever since the inception of this pub- 
lication is the Directory, tradition- 
ally carried in the January issue. 
A companion feature is the analy- 
sis of growth which appears reg- 
ularly in the February issue. While 
these features have elicited a host 
of favorable comment, certain 


problems have arisen from time to 
time resulting in changes in the 
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format of the Directory. A few 
problems exist currently. 


One unsatisfactory condition 
which has characterized the Direc- 
tory is the inconsistency in dates. 
The 1950 Directory, for example, 
is based on student enrollment data 
for the school year 1948-1949 and 
faculty data for the opening of the 
school year 1949-1950. Junior col- 
leges started in September, 1949, 
are included with the school year 
1949-1950. Totals based on such 
disparate sources are hence un- 
reliable. 

A second unsatisfactory condi- 
tion arises from the fact that the 
data are gathered, tabulated, and 
analyzed in the Executive Secre- 
tary’s Office; and the Editorial 
Office, acting as a middleman, 
sends the material to the printing 
establishment. This indirect meth- 
od of channeling the material in- 
evitably results in errors and de- 
lays which are products of the 
system and reflect no adverse crit- 
icism on any of the parties in- 
volved. 

On the basis of these facts, the 
following proposals have been 
made: 

1. Responsibility for gathering, 
assembling, and analyzing the data 
should be transferred to the Office 
of the Director of Research. This 
idea meets the approval of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and the Director 
of Research. 

2. The publication date for the 
Directory should be shifted to the 
October or November issue, and 
the analysis of growth feature 
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should be included in the same is- 
sue as the Directory. This will ne- 
cessitate gathering the data in the 
early spring as contrasted with the 
previous practice of gathering 
these data in the fall. 

These suggestions have been ap- 
proved by the Editorial Board and 
will be passed along to the Board 
of Directors for final approval, 
amendment, or rejection. 

Conclusion 

The year 1949-1950 has been a 
pleasant one for the new Editor. 
The membership as well as non- 
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members have cooperated actively 
both in contributing materials and 
in subscriptions, and passively in 
overlooking the many errors the 
Editor has made. The relations 
between the Editor and the Edito- 
rial Board, the Research and Serv- 
ice Committees, the Board of 
Directors, and the Executive Sec- 
retary’s office have been cordial 
and helpful to the Editor. It is 


in this spirit of an earnest desire 
to serve the Association that your 
Editor has submitted his report of 
your Junior College Journal. 


Report of the Finance Committee 
THEODORE HALBERT WILSON 


FINANCIAL REPORT FOR 1949 


Reserve Funds 


Permanent reserve, Chevy Chase Building and Loan Association $5,313.72 


Capital reserve, Washington Loan and Trust Company 2,035.25 
Contingency reserve, Washington Loan and Trust Company _... 965.76 
Total reserve funds $8,314.73 


Receipts Budget, 1949 
Membership dues $24,000.00 
Junior College Journal 8,200.00 
Washington Newsletter 100.00 
Other Publications 1,600.00 
Annual Meeting 1,400.00 
Miscellaneous 50.00 
Advanced payments, dues, etc. 

Total receipts_________. $35,350.00 


Expenditures Budget, 1949 
Executive Secretary, salary $ 7,200.00 
Executive Secretary, retirement 360.00 
Executive Secretary, travel 1,000.00 
Office Secretaries, salaries 5,366.56 
Office Expenses 3,100.00 
Junior College Journal 9,534.79 
Washington Newsletter 750.00 
Other Publications 1,350.00 
Annual Meeting 1,194.69 
Board of Directors 553.96 
Committees, travel, etc. 1,400.00 
University of Chicago 2,016.96 
University of Texas 1,140.00 
Misc. and Contingencies 383.04 

Total expenditures__. $35,350.00 


Deduct, advanced payments, $470.00 
Deduct $34.24 and add to contingency reserve. 
Balance of surplus to be carried forward from 1949 


Total receipts 


$24,045.00 
8,697.85 
87.40 
1,547.42 
1,500.20 
33.85 
470.00 


$36,381.72 


Total 
Expenditures 
$ 7,200.00 
360.00 
1,000.00 
5,366.56 
2,911.69 
9,268.52 
605.35 
1,289.08 
1,194.69 
553.96 
1,355.74 
1,982.36 
1,040.00 
310.94 


$34,438.89 


$ 1,438.59 


Contributed from the University of Chicago, 1949.__...$ 4,249.98 


Contributed from The University of Texas, 1949_..__. 7,191.12 
Total for research and editorial services —._...........$11,441.10 
GRAND TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR 1949 
FROM ALL SOURCES $45,879.99 
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BUDGET ADOPTED FOR 1950 
Reserve Funds 


Permanent Reserve Fund, (a) Invested in Chevy Chase 
Building and Loan Association, (b) Savings account 
with Washington Loan and Trust Company, (c) 


$6,313.72 


Transferred from 1949 surplus 
Capital Reserve Fund, savings account in Washington 
Loan and Trust Company 


2,035.25 


Total Reserve Funds 


$8,348.97 


Current Funds—Proposed Budget for 1950 
Expected Receipts: 


Cash brought forward from 1949 $ 1,438.59 

Membership dues (including $320 paid 
in advance) 24,000.00 

Publications 

Junior College Journal 8,500.00 
Washington Newsletter 100.00 
Other publications 2,680.00 
Annual Meeting (including $150 paid in advance) 1,600.00 
Miscellaneous 50.00 
$38,368.59 


Expected Expenditures: 
Washington Office 


$38,368.59 


$18,300.00 


12,830.00 


1,500.00 
1,300.00 


3,280.00 
1,158.59 


Executive Secretary—Salary $ 8,000.00 
Executive Secretary—Retirement 400.00 
Executive Secretary—Travel 800.00 
Office Secretaries 5,800.00 
Office Expense 3,300.00 
Publications 
Junior College Journal 9,500.00 
Washington Newsletter 750.00 
Other publications 2,580.00 
Annual Meeting 1,500.00 
Board of Directors, travel, etc. 1,300.00 
Research and Service 
Committees, travel, etc. 1,000.00 
University of Texas (12 months) 2,280.00 
Miscellaneous 1,158.59 
$38,368.59 


$38,368.59 
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Reports of Research and 
Service Committees 
COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION 


What Has Been Done. 


Duane the past year the follow- 
ing investigations sponsored by 
the Administration Committee 
have been completed: 


1. Current Costs of Junior Col- 
lege Education. Albert B. Mar- 
tin of The University of Texas 
completed a doctoral dissertation 
entitled “Cost of Administration, 
Instruction, and Maintenance of 
Public Junior Colleges in the 
United States.” Upon the recom- 
mendation of the Administration 
Committee, the study was ab- 
stracted and has been published 
by the Research Office as Re- 
search Bulletin No. 1 of the A. A. 
J. C. giving per student costs of 
administration, instruction, and 
operation and maintenance of pub- 
lic junior colleges. 


2. In-Service Teacher Training. 
As a result of the cooperative 
efforts of the Research Office and 
the Teacher Preparation and Ad- 
ministration Committees, Re- 
search Bulletin No. 2 of the A. A. 
J. C. entitled, “Suggested Mate- 
rials for In-Service Training Pro- 
grams for Junior Colleges,” has 
been published. This publication 
should prove a most valuable aid 
for all junior colleges interested 
in improving instruction. 


3. Minimum Standards of Jun- 
ior College Education. The Sep- 
tember, 1949, issue of the Junior 
College Journal contained an ab- 
stract by the Chairman of the 
Administration Committee of a 
portion of Jules Fraden’s graduate 
study, “Accreditation Practices in 
Junior Colleges.” This statement 
gives a measure of the influence 
of accreditation standards upon 
junior colleges. The North Cen- 
tral Association is now in the proc- 
ess of making an extensive study 
of accreditation standards. When 
this investigation has been com- 
pleted, the Administration Com- 
mittee may see the necessity of 
further study. 


4. Building and Equipment 
Costs. B. W. Jones, a graduate 
student at The University of Tex- 
as, has recently completed a study 
of building and equipment costs in 
junior colleges. The Research 
Office informs our Committee 
that this study has been abstracted 
and will be published in May as 
Research Bulletin No. 3 of the 
A. A. J. C. 


5. Junior College Athletics. 
Through the assistance of the Re- 
search Office, a national inquiry 
into junior college intercollegiate 
athletics has been completed. 
Mimeographed copies of a sum- 
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mary of this study have been dis- 
tributed to the membership of the 
Association. A member of the 
Administration Committee orally 
presented the highlights of this 
study at this annual meeting of 
the Association. A panel discus- 
sion related to the position of the 
A. A. J. C. regarding a national 
program of intercollegiate ath- 
letics has been held at this annual 
meeting. The Administration 
Committee has presented recom- 
mendations to the Board of Direc- 
tors concerning junior college in- 
tercollegiate athletics. 


Studies Now in Progress 
The following investigations 
sponsored by the Administration 
Committee are now in progress: 


1. Supervision of Junior Col- 
leges by State and Other Agencies. 


a. Alan C. Hutchinson, grad- 
uate student of The University of 
Texas, is making a study of the 
supervision of public junior col- 
leges by state and other agencies. 


b. Ray Coffman, another 
graduate student of The Univer- 
sity of Texas, is investigating the 
supervision of private junior col- 
leges by state and other agencies. 


These research studies are un- 
der the direction of J. W. Rey- 
nolds and should be completed 
within the next six or eight 
months. 

2. Building Facilities for Tech- 
nical-Vocational Education. Some 
time ago Robert W. English of 
Penn State College began an in- 
vestigation of facilities needed for 
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technical-vocational education in 
the junior college. To date this 
investigation has not been com- 
pleted. 

3. Certification of Teachers. In 
cooperation with the Teacher Prep- 
aration Committee, the Adminis- 
tration Committee is making a 
study of the certification of jun- 
ior college teachers. A research 
study, “Requirements for Certifi- 
cation of Teachers, Counselors, 
and Administrators for Elemen- 
tary Schools, Secondary Schools, 
and Junior Colleges,” has been 
completed by Woellner and Wood 
at the University of Chicago. An 
examination of this study shows 
definite omissions of pertinent in- 
formation. The Administration 
Committee, therefore, recommends 
that the Research Office check 
the study of Woellner and Wood 
and supplement it where necessary 
to the end that a Research Bul- 
letin may be prepared giving cer- 
tification requirements of junior 
college teachers. 


Plans for the Future 


An examination of the recent 
poll of junior college administra- 
tors reveals that the problem in 
the field of administration which 
most desire investigated is ““Pub- 
lic Relations Techniques and Prac- 
tices.” 


The Administration Committee 
is cognizant of the fact that much 
has been written on this subject. 
It is, therefore, recommended that 
the Research Office prepare an 
annotated bibliography of the 
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materials dealing with public 
relations techniques and practices 
in the field of education. After 
this bibliography has been studied, 
it will be possible for the Admin- 
istration Committee to determine 
whether or not there is need for 
further investigation or merely a 
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need for making existing informa- 
tion available to the membership 
of the A. A. J. C. 


Rodney Cline 

Marvin C. Knudson 

Edward G. Schlaefer 

Basil H. Peterson, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM AND ADULT EDUCATION 


Studies Now in Progress 


The Curriculum Committee is 
currently concerned with three 
major activities in addition to the 
more routine functions; such as, 
responsibility for assisting in the 
program of the national conven- 
tion, publicizing and demonstrat- 
ing audio-visual aids, evaluating 
proposed research, and assisting 
graduate students who plan dis- 
sertations in the curriculum field. 


1. Since the junior college book- 
list project was proposed original- 
ly by the Curriculum Committee, 
a close liaison is maintained with 
the special advisory committee on 
the booklist. Dean B. Lamar 
Johnson acts as the coordinator. 
At Roanoke, Frank J. Bertalan, 
Chairman of the Junior College 
Booklist Committee, met with us. 
He presented a tentative alloca- 
tion of titles to the various subject- 
matter areas which was well with- 
in the 5,000 titles proposed for the 
list. On the basis of discussion, 
this list was revised; but the final 
determination was to await a more 
scientific sampling. A procedure 
for obtaining the assistance of jun- 
ior college librarians, administra- 


tors, and faculty was recommended 
which aims to get all material in- 
to the hands of the Booklist Com- 
mittee by the end of the present 
year. Incidentally, Mr. Bertalan’s 
catalogue study of 115 junior col- 
leges is an excellent source of data 
on curriculum offerings. 


2. The sub-committee on elec- 
tronics training in the junior col- 
lege also met at Roanoke under 
the acting chairmanship of Dean 
Earle M. Bigsbee. The commit- 
tee studied a proposal for elec- 
tronics training in junior colleges 
which was presented by Howard 
O. Johnson, Navy educationist. 
The proposal was based upon an 
experiment conducted with naval 
personnel. The junior college sub- 
committee reported that: 

a. There is a need for training elec- 

tronics technicians. 


b. The type of training recommended 
by the committee should be done 
at the junior college level. 


c. On the basis of study and the Naval 
experimental program, communi- 
ties which do have a need for elec- 
tronics technicians should proceed 
with the development of appro- 
priate courses. A copy of the pro- 
posals and of the Navy-prepared 
instructional materials will be 
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made available to interested jun- 
ior colleges. 


d. The sub-committee will be glad to 
work with interested colleges as a 
further step in the evaluation of 
the electronics program. 


Several institutions have already 
indicated an interest in this train- 
ing. 

3. Ralph Fields distributed a 
proposed report of the sub-com- 
mittee on nursing education which 
had held a joint meeting in New 
York City in March, 1950. Funda- 
mentally, the joint committee 
reached the conclusion that a func- 
tional curriculum in junior col- 
leges can be worked out so that 
a well-prepared R.N. can be ed- 
ucated; that where the junior col- 
lege is the organizing center for 
adult learning opportunities and 
where the need for practical nurs- 
es exists, junior colleges estab- 
lish opportunities for training 
mature adults for practical nurs- 
ing; and, finally, that with respect 
to a number of non-nursing occu- 
pations in hospitals, junior col- 
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leges might well assist in train- 
ing this type of personnel. 

The joint committee has recom- 
mended the establishment of a na- 
tional advisory committee on ex- 
perimental programs in nursing in 
junior colleges. This advisory 
committee should be composed of 
representatives of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, the 
National League of Nursing Ed- 
ucation, and the Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Nursing and 
should work out guides for estab- 
lishing experimental programs, 
study problems of adequate staff 
and program, obtain funds for a 
consulting service, and study the 
problems of transfer. 

At the Roanoke Conference it 
was the unanimous sentiment of 
the sectional meeting which dis- 
cussed the sub-committee’s report 
that such a national advisory com- 
mittee be established. 

Ralph Fields 

B. Lamar Johnson 

Henry T. Tyler 

Henry W. Littlefield, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


What Has Been Done 

1. The Committee on Legisla- 
tion during the past year set for 
itself the task of preparing a care- 
fully organized statement which 
would be of assistance to legisla- 
tors and to school and college ad- 
ministrators in the drafting of 
state legislation for the orderly 
development of junior or commu- 
nity college growth in any state. 
After having drafted such a state- 


ment, the committee submitted it 
for criticism to a number of lead- 
ers in the junior college field and, 
after revision, arranged with the 
Executive Secretary to have the 
statement prepared as a service 
bulletin under the name, Suggested 
Procedures and Techniques for 
Initiating and Developing Legisla- 
tion for a State Plan for Commu- 
nity Colleges. The statement was 
presented to the membership at the 
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meeting sponsored by the Commit- 
tee on March 27. 

2. The Research Office, at the 
request of the Committee, made 
a study of legislation proposed 
and enacted by the various states 
during the past two years. This 
information was then analyzed by 
S. V. Martorana and reproduced 
as an article in the Junior College 
Journal. The Committee was also 
responsible for an article in the 
Journal prepared by the Chair- 
man which summarized an analy- 
sis of the recommendations of 
state surveys on higher education. 


3. “The Role of the Private 
Junior College in Democratizing 
Higher Education” was the topic 
of the address of Francis J. Brown 
of the American Council on Edu- 
cation at the meeting on March 
27. Reacting to Dr. Brown’s ad- 
dress and to the service bulletin 
were: Lawrence L. Jarvie, Execu- 
tive Dean, State University of New 
York, Albany; Louis C. LaMotte, 
President, Presbyterian Junior 
College, Maxton, North Carolina; 
Sebastian V. Martorana, Assistant 
Professor, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman; and Charles S. 
Morris, President, San Mateo Jun- 
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ior College, San Mateo, California. 
Studies Now in Progress 

1. The Committee has requested 
the Director of Research to con- 
duct a status study designed to 
determine the methods used by 
states in allocating state aid to 
public junior colleges and the 
amounts that are actually made 
available. It is hoped this study 
will help in determining some 
basis for establishing suitable 
criteria in evaluating the proce- 
dures, and the legislation, for 
granting aid to community col- 
leges. 

2. The Committee also lent its 
support to two studies now be- 
ing made in the field of legisla- 
tion by approving a questionnaire 
being circulated by Raymond J. 
Young, College of Education, the 
University of Colorado, and an- 
other by Mr. Fallon of the same 
institution. Mr. Young is attempt- 
ing to develop criteria for evaluat- 
ing legislation. Mr. Fallon is 
attempting to study special legisla- 
tion relating to junior colleges. 

G. H. Vande Bogart 
Arthur Gignilliat, repre- 
senting F. M. Hawes 

S. V. Martorana 
Hugh G. Price, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


What Has Been Done 


During the year the Commit- 
tee’s work has included the fol- 
lowing items: 

1. Review of the literature on 
evaluation of student personnel 
services. 


2. Collection of material and 
ideas regarding evaluation which 
will be helpful to the Committee 
and collaborators when the time 
comes to develop detailed proce- 
dures and devices of evaluation. 


3. Revision of the Committee’s 


RESEARCH AND SERVICE COMMITTEES 


Bibliography of Resource Materi- 
als for Workers in Educational 
Personnel Services. (This bibliog- 
raphy is available free of charge 
to interested people through the 
Office of the Director of Research 
of the Association, The University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas.) 


4. Securing of the two speak- 
ers at the second general session 
of the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, held Tuesday morning, 
March 28, 1950. <A. J. Brum- 
baugh, Vice-President of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, spoke 
most challengingly and complete- 
ly on “Better Student Personnel 
Services for Junior Colleges.” In 
concise and telling fashion, Dr. 
Brumbaugh discussed the opti- 
mum program of student person- 
nel service. The second speaker 
was Robert A. Graney, Vice-Presi- 
dent in Charge of Industrial Rela- 
tions of Kaiser-Frazer Corpora- 
tion, Willow Run, Michigan. In 
discussing his topic, “Present Day 
Problems in Labor Relations,” Mr. 
Graney emphasized the desperate 
need of developing among college 
students effective leaders in the 
field of human relations. He 
urged the removal of deep-seated 
prejudices on the part of manage- 
ment and labor. Mr. Graney chal- 
lenged the colleges to be more 
realistic in the training of stu- 
dents and to study means of mo- 
tivating students to achieve up to 
their capacity. 


Studies Now in Progress 


From late February, 1949, 
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through March, 1950, the Commit- 
tee on Student Personnel Prob- 
lems has worked toward the 
achievement of its two current 
goals: (1) to stimulate a larger 
number of member junior colleges 
to develop more adequate pro- 
grams of student personnel serv- 
ice; and (2) to develop detailed 
procedures and devices which will 
help junior colleges to evaluate 
their student personnel services. 


Through letters to the presi- 
dents of twenty-one regional coun- 
cils and state associations affili- 
ated with the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, promise of ac- 
tive participation in the projects 
of the Committee was secured from 
almost fifty junior colleges. By a 
special group meeting at the an- 
nual convention in Roanoke, in 
March, 1950, the collaboration of 
additional institutions was secured. 
Plans were made by the collabora- 
tors present to solicit the help of 
other junior colleges. 


To make the work of the Com-. 
mittee significantly effective, a 
sizable number of member institu- 
tions must be secured. It is de- 
sired to bring into active partici- 
pation “key persons” in junior 
colleges that are representative, 
not only geographically but also in 
type—public, private, large, small, 
church-related, independent, men’s 
junior colleges, and women’s jun- 
ior colleges. 


It is proposed next to secure 


from each collaborator somewhat 
detailed statements with reference 
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to his own institution concerning: 
(1) the present status of student 
personnel services; (2) the aspect, 
or aspects, of student personnel 
service in which the best work is 
being done, and how this level of 
effectiveness is achieved; and (3) 
the aspect, or aspects, where the 
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student personnel service is weak 
and in which help from others 
toward improvement is wanted. 


William A. Black 
John L. Lounsbury 
Charlotte D. Meinecke 


J. Anthony Humphreys, 
Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON TEACHER PREPARATION 


What Has Been Done 


1. The study of the four phases 
of in-service training — teacher- 
rating programs, intervisitation 
programs, encouragement of ad- 
vanced study, and demonstration 
teaching—has been continued un- 
der the joint sponsorship of the 
Administration and the Teacher 
Preparation Committees. Using 
the findings of this study and oth- 
er material, the Research Bulletin, 
“Suggested Materials for In-Serv- 
ice Training Programs for Junior 


Colleges,” was published in Janu- 


ary, 1950. 

2. Three studies dealing with 
pre-service training have been in 
progress. The studies by LeRoy 
McClendon and D. L. Ligon, deal- 
ing with pre-service training of 
junior college instructors in the 
terminal courses and the academic 
courses, have been completed. 
The third, by Joseph T. Hanson, 
dealing with The Academic and 
Professional Preparation of Per- 
sonnel Workers for Junior Col- 
leges is still in progress. 

3. The Committee is encouraged 
by the development which is tak- 
ing place in the number and qual- 


ity of graduate programs and sum- 
mer workshops directed to the 
training of junior college teach- 
ers. 


Plans for the Future 


1. The Committee recommends 
the publication of the essential 
material in the graduate studies 
of LeRoy McClendon and D. L. 
Ligon in a Research Bulletin or 
the Junior College Journal. 


2. Recognizing the value of the 
recruitment pamphlet, Jn Your 
Hands—Your Future, the Com- 
mittee encourages distribution of 
the remaining copies where their 
use will be most effective. 


3. The Committee recognizes the 
value of the work of coordinating 
committees on the state level in 
encouraging junior college grad- 
uate programs and workshops. It 
recommends the formation of ad- 
ditional committees and a survey 
to determine what is being done. 


4. The Committee requests the 
Research Office to survey the 
Woellner-Wood report on require- 
ments for certification to deter- 
mine how adequate it is. In case 
it is found inadequate in any way, 
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the Committee requests the Re- 
search Office to supplement it. 

5. It is recommended that the 
Research Office determine what 
criteria are used by institutions 
to evaluate the effectiveness of 
their workshops. | 

6. In the light of the recent 
study by the Research Office on 
“Problems of Research Preferred 
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by Junior College Administra- 
tors,” the Committee recommends 
that a study be made on the rela- 
tion between the type of academic 
training and excellencies in teach- 
ing. | 

Loren N. Brown 

Ralph E. Noble 

Leo A. Wadsworth 

J. B. Young, Chairman 


Records of the Convention 


A Digest of the Minutes of the 
Board of Directors 


THEODORE HALBERT WILSON 
Convention Secretary 


Fotrowinc are the most impor- 
tant actions taken by the Board of 
Directors at the Roanoke conven- 
tion: 


1. The admission of nineteen 
institutions to active membership 
and of two to provisional member- 
ship. 


2. The increase of the Wash- 
ington headquarters personnel sal- 
aries in appreciation of the loyalty 
and efficiency of each member of 
the staff. 


3. The designation of Dallas, 
Texas, as the 1953 convention city, 
following Des Moines in 1951, and 
Boston in 1952. 


4. The transfer of responsi- 
bility for the collection and edit- 
ing of data for the Directory from 
the Executive Secretary to the Di- 
rector of Research. 


5. The declaration of intention 
to consider at the 1951 annual meet- 
ing the endorsement of a nation- 
wide group insurance plan for 
members of the Association and the 
selection of a company to admin- 
ister such a plan. 


6. The designation of the 1950 


summer meeting at Denver Uni- 
versity as an occasion for the 
Board of Directors, the Coordinat- 
ing Committee, and the Director of 
Research jointly to evaluate the 
achievements of the Association 
during the past five years and 
jointly to determine the policies 
for the guidance of the Associa- 
tion as a whole and the Research 
and Service Committees in partic- 
ular during the next few years. 


7. The proposal to offset the 
omission of the summer meeting 
of the Research and Service Com- 
mittees by having these commit- 
tees meet for two days instead of 
one day prior to the 1951 annual 
meeting. 


8. The request that the Execu- 
tive Secretary continue to promote 
and, insofar as practicable, par- 
ticipate in summer workshops and 
seminars. 


9. The appointment of a com- 
mittee to study and recommend 
ways of enabling large numbers of 
junior college faculty members to 
participate in the work of the As- 
sociation. 


10. The adoption of the follow- 
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RECORDS OF THE CONVENTION 


ing six recommendations of the Ad- 
ministration Committee relative to 
athletics: 


In accordance with the request of 
the Board of Directors of the A.A.J.C., 
the Administration Committee has 
made a study of junior college inter- 
collegiate athletics. Our study has in- 
volved the making of a national in- 
quiry on junior college athletics, the 
presentation of the facts of this inquiry 
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adequate publicity to its position 
on this question. 


6. That the Executive Secretary 
be empowered to write a letter of 
commendation to the National Jun- 
ior College Athletic Association on 
its attempt to correct its own irreg- 
ularities and for the excellent con- 
tributions of Mr. Swenson and Mr. 
Mason to our 1950 convention. 


11. The adoption of the follow- 


to the membership of the Association, ing recommendation of the Curri- 
and the holding of a panel discussion ¢y]ym Committee: 


before the Association to consider the 
position of the A.A.J.C. regarding a 
national program intercollegiate 
athletics. From the findings of our 
study and the experience of our dis- 
cussion with the membership of the 
Association, the Committee wishes to 
make the following recommendations: 


1. That the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges withhold ap- 
proval of the National Junior Col- 
lege Athletic Association at this 
time. 


2. That the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, itself, make no 
attempt to organize a national ath- 
letic program. 


3. That the American Association 
of Junior Colleges does not approve 
of the participation of junior col- 
leges in intersectional play-offs and 
national championship contests. 


4. That the American Association 
of Junior Colleges set up a commit- 
tee charged with the responsibility 
of formulating a set of principles 


That a national advisory committee 
on experimental programs in nursing 
in junior colleges be established, com- 
posed of representatives of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges, the 
National League of Nursing Education, 
and the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Nursing: 

1. To work out guides for estab- 
lishing experimental programs in 
junior colleges. 

2. To study the problems of ad- 
equate program and staff. 

3. To obtain funds for a consult- 
ing service to those junior colleges 
interested in establishing experi- 
mental programs in nursing, as well 
as funds to help in the establishing 
of a few such pilot programs. 

4. To study the problem of stu- 
dents transferring from junior col- 
leges to collegiate schools of nurs- 


ing. 
12. The adoption of the recom- 


mendation of the Student Person- 


for guidance in the organization nel Committee : 


and operation of athletic confer- 
ences throughout the nation. Con- 
sideration is to be given to possible 
liaison by this committee to the 
National Junior College Athletic 
Association. 

5. That the Executive Board give 


That every questionnaire which is 
prepared for a research project which 
has been recommended by one of the 
Research and Service Committees and 
approved by the Board of Directors 
shall state that the project has been 
so recommended and approved. 


Report of the Resolutions Committee 


Resotvtions: Upon motion of 
Chairman Ingram of the Resolu- 
tions Committee, duly seconded, the 
following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 


We, the Committee on Resolu- 
tions of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, in annual ses- 
sion at Roanoke, Virginia, make 
the following observations and res- 
olutions: 


Hospitality 


We appreciate the cordial and 
courteous atmosphere of the con- 
ference. Dr. Rabun Brantley and 
his committee did an excellent serv- 
ice throughout the session. The 
gifts, the comforts and services of 
the hotel, and the planned excur- 
sions through parts of historic Vir- 
ginia added much to the pleasure 
of the members of the Conference. 


Southern hospitality is tradi- 
tional. We have never seen it more 
graciously exemplified than in the 
reception and dinner for the Asso- 
ciation members given by the 
Southern Seminary and Junior Col- 
lege at Buena Vista. To President 
Margaret Durham Robey and her 
associates we wish to express our 
warmest appreciation and thanks 
for a convention highlight which 
will linger in our memories as a 
most pleasant and outstanding ex- 
perience. 


Be it resolved that the Secretary 
send to President Robey the offi- 


cial thanks of the Association to- 
gether with a copy of this Resolu- 
tion. 


To Distinguished Virginians 


The Association was highly 
honored by the presence of Honor- 
able John S. Battle, Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
His dignified and warm welcome 
gave the conference genuine pleas- 
ure. Dr. Douglas S. Freeman, se- 
cured by President Bishop, in a 
major address, inspired the mem- 
bers of the audience; and his ob- 
servations on education challenged 
the Conference. 


Research 


The reports made by the respec- 
tive research committees of the 
Association reflect findings and 
contain implications that show 
competent leadership and encour- 
aging advancements on the level 
of junior college education. The 
Committee commends the excellent 
work of these studies. 


Current Year Leadership 


Our committee with pleasure 
and pride takes notice of the ex- 
cellent servants of the Association 
for the current year. President 
Curtis Bishop’s administration has 
made continued growth and prog- 
ress. The 1950 Conference climaxes 
the culmination of an excellent 
year, and the character of the pro- 
grams and contributing personnel 
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REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


reflects high standards of quality 
and merit. 


Secretary Jesse Bogue is eom- 
mended for his untiring energy and 
stimulating efforts in behalf of 
junior college education. His 
quiet, able, and distinguished lead- 
ership is appreciated. 


The University of Texas 


This Association conveys to The 
University of Texas its apprecia- 
tion for the continued support and 
aid to the cause of junior college 
education. The work and leader- 
ship of Doctors Colvert and Rey- 
nolds give strength and competent 
guidance in the field of research 
and the editorship of the Journal. 


We urge the junior college ad- 
ministrators to make greater use 
of the research material and to 
make available wider coverage of 
the Journal by placing it in the 
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libraries and among the faeulty 
members. 


Aid to Education 


This Committee commends and 
urges efforts toward further dem- 
ocratization and popularization of 
education for all Americans. 


Contributing Individuals 
and Choirs 


This committee expresses appre- 
ciation to all who contributed in 
any way toward making the 1950 
Conference possible. We wish to 
mention the respective choirs for 
their contribution to the Confer- 
ence and the press for its generous 
coverage. 


Respectfully submitted by mem- 
bers of the Resolutions Committee. 
G. 0. Kildow | 


Alan S. Wilson 
Irvine S. Ingram, Chairman 


Members of Research and Service 
Committees 


Editorial Board 


Curtis Bishop, Averett College, Danville, 
Virginia, Chairman 

O. A. Bartley, Wesley Junior College, 
Dover, Delaware 

Lawrence L. Bethel, New Haven YMCA 
Junior College, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut 

J. F. M. Buechel, Everett Junior College, 
Everett, Washington 

Fred K. Eshleman, Dearborn Junior Col- 
lege, Dearborn, Michigan 

J. Paul Mohr, Sacramento College, Sac- 
ramento, California 


Co-ordination and Research 


Dorothy Bell, Bradford Junior College, 
Bradford, Massachusetts, Chairman 
Rodney Cline, Northeast Junior College 
of Louisiana State University, Monroe, 

Louisiana 

J. Anthony Humphreys, Wilson Branch, 
Chicago City Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois 

B. Lamar Johnson, 
Columbia, Missouri 

Leland L. Medsker, Wright Branch, 
Chicago City Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Leo A. Wadsworth, Chaffey College, On- 
tario, California 


Stephens College, 


Administration 


Rodney Cline, Northeast Junior College 
of Louisiana State University, Monroe, 
Louisiana, Chairman 

E. J. Gleazer, Jr., Graceland College, 
Lamoni, Iowa 

Marvin C. Knudson, Pueblo County Jun- 
ior College, Pueblo, Colorado | 

Edward G. Schlaefer, Monmouth Junior 
College, Long Branch, New Jersey 


Curriculum and Adult Education 


B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri, Chairman 

Ralph L. Fields, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City, New 
York 

H. E. Jenkins, Tyler Junior College, Ty- 
ler, Texas 

Henry T. Tyler, Modesto Junior College, 
Modesto, California 


Legislation 


Leland L. Medsker, Wright Branch, 
Chicago City Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois, Chairman 

F. M. Hawes, Armstrong College, Savan- 
nah, Georgia 

S. V. Martorana, Washington State Col- 
lege, Pullman, Washington 

Alan S. Wilson, Hillyer College, Hartford, 
Connecticut 


Student Personnel Problems 

J. Anthony Humphreys, Wilson Branch, 
Chicago City Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois, Chairman 

V. H. Fenstermacher, Hershey Junior 
College, Hershey, Pennsylvania 

John lL. Lounsbury, San Bernardino 
Valley College, San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia 

Charlotte D. Meinecke, Colby Junior Col- 
lege, New London, New Hampshire 


Teacher Preparation 


Leo A. Wadsworth, Chaffey College, On- 
tario, California, Chairman 

Loren N. Brown, Northern Oklahoma 
Junior College, Tonkawa, Oklahoma 

Ralph E. Noble, Vermont Junior College, 
Montpelier, Vermont 

L. O. Todd, East Central Junior College, 
Decatur, Mississippi 
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Directory of Jumor College Orgamzations 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1950) 


President—EUGENE B. CHAFFEE, Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho 

Vice-President—DorotTHY M. BELL, Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Massachusetts 

Executive Secretary—JrEssE P. 1201 Nineteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Convention Secretary—THEODORBE H. WILSON, University of Baltimore Junior College, Balti- 
more, Maryland 

Director of Research—C. C. CoLVERT, The University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

Editor, Junior College Journal—JaMEs W. REYNOLDS, The University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


Board of Directors 


FREDERICK J. MARSTON, Kemper Military School, Boonville, Missouri (1951) 

CHARLES S. Morris, San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, California. (1951) 

T. D. SCHINDLER, Lower Columbia Junior College, Longview, Washington (1952) 

J. B. Younc, Jones County Junior College, Ellisville, Mississippi (1952) 

HENRY W. LITTLEFIELD, Junior College of Connecticut, Bridgeport, Connecticut (1953) 
HuGuH G. Price, Montgomery Junior College, Bethesda, Maryland (1953) 


Chairmen of Research and Service Committees 


Administration—RODNEY CLINE, Northeast Junior College of Louisiana State Uatoensite, 
Monroe, Louisiana 
and Research—DoroTHY BELL, Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Massachu- 
se 
—— and Adult Hducation—B. LAMAR JOHNSON, Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
sour 
Editorial Board—CurTIs BisHoP, Averett College, Danville, Virginia 
os ~~ ee L. MEDSKER, Wright Branch, Chicago City Junior College, Chicago, 
no 
Student Personnel Problems—J. ANTHONY HUMPHREYS, Wilson Branch, Chicago City Jun- 
ior College, Chicago, Lllinois 
Teacher Preparation—LEo A. WADSWORTH, Chaffey College, Ontario, California 


NATIONAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


(WITH YEAR OF ORGANIZATION) 


JUNIOR COLLEGE eis EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE METHODIST 
CHURCH (1940): J. R. BurcEss JR., Reinhardt College, Waleska, Georgia, President. 
Harry L. UPPERMAN, Baxter Seminary, Baxter, Tennessee, Secretary-Treasurer. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF 
WOMEN (1932): HELEN B. HOLTON, Jackson Junior College, Jackson, Michigan, Chair- 
man. LENORA DoRSEY, Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Virginia, Secretary. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
(1930): FrRancges L. MEALS, Colby Junior College, New London, New Hampshire, Chair- 
2. . RotTH E. SCARBOROUGH, entenary Junior College, Hackettstown, New Jersey, 
ecretary. 


NEW ENGLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE COUNCIL (1933): Auan S. Witson, Hillyer College, 
Hartford, Connecticut, President. Mary W. BLATCHFORD, Lasell Junior College, Auburn- 
dale, Massachusetts, ecretary-Treasurer. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE COUNCIL OF THE MIDDLE STATES (1935): Hucu G. Pricz, Mont- 
gomery Junior College, Bethesda, Maryland, ry Ft resident. ANNA May RuUSSsELL, St. 
Mary’s Seminary Junior College, St. Mary’s City, Maryland, Secretary. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1939): L. H. Bazr, Marion tute, 
Marion, Alabama, President. JOHN C. SIMPSON, Stratford College, Danville, Virginie 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

NORTH CENTRAL COUNCIL OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1939): Neus TossELanp, Waldorf 
College, Forest City, Iowa, President. Karu M. WILSON, Coffeyville College, Cofterviiies 
Kansas, Secretary. 

NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1938): Ropert A. CLARKE, Weber 
a Ogden, Utah, President. CONAN E. MATHEWS, Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho, 

ecretary. 

CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1929): JoHn L. Lounssury, San Bern- 
ardino Valley College, San Bernardino, California, President. DANIEL C. MCNAUGHTON, 
Santa Ana College, Santa Ana, California, Secretary-Treasurer. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION es te HAROLD M. WEAVER, 
Placer College, Auburn, California, President. DoNaLtp Fry, Vallejo College, Vallejo, 
California, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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CENTRAL CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1928) : LEO WOLFSON, Reed- 
ley College, Reedley, California, President. JOHN MILLS, Santa Maria Junior College, 
Santa California, Secretary. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1916): THomas H. GLENN, 
Santa Ana College, Santa Ana, California, President. FRrep A. Dow, IR., Long Beach City 
College, Long Beach, California, Executive Secretary. 


COLORADO JUNIOR COLLEGE INTERSCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (1936): MAarvIN 
KNUDSON, Pueblo Junior College, Pueblo, Colorado, President. C. O. BANTA, Trinidad 
State Junior College, Trinidad, Colorado, Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT CONFERENCE OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1940): Pascat Pog, Hillyer 
College, Hartford, Connecticut, President. DorotHy B. STEWART, New London Junior 
College, New London, Connecticut, Secretary-Treasurer. 


GEORGIA ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1929): Wiuuitam C. Cox, Gordon Mili- 
tary College, Barnesville, Georgia, President. Eric W. Harpy, Junior College of Augusta, 
Augusta, Georgia, Secretary-Treasurer. 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1932): James M. McCALLISTER, Herzl 
Branch, Chicago City Junior College, Chicago, Illinois, President. HarRoOLD L. BITTING, 
Lyons Township Junior College, La Grange, Illinois, Secretary-Treasurer. 


IOWA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1920): Pau. B. SHaARAR, Clinton Junior College, 
Clinton, lowa, President. CLIFFORD H. BEEM, Mason City Junior College, Mason City, 
lowa, Secretary-Treasurer. 


KANSAS PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1922): Frep CINoTTO, Independence 
Junior College, Independence, Kansas, President. Max BICKForRD, El Dorado Junior 
College, El Dorado, Kansas, Secretary-Treasurer. 


MARYLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1949): G. PrIcE, Montgomery 
Junior College, Bethesda, Maryland, President. MuIss INNES Borer, Hagerstown Junior 
College, Hagerstown, Maryland, Secretary-Treasurer. 


MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1929): Frep K. ESHLEMAN, Dear- 
born Junior College, Dearborn, Michigan, President. Grace E. FrstrTic, Bay City Junior 
College, Bay City, Michigan, Secretary-Treasurer. 


MINNESOTA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1930): R. W. Gopparp, Rochester Jun- 
ior College, Rochester, Minnesota, President. J. E. CHALBERG, Brainerd Junior College, 
Brainerd, Minnesota, Secretary-Treasurer. 


ee = COLLEGE SECTION OF MINNESOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: Epwarp J. 
KELLEN, Worthington Junior College, Worthington, Minnesota, President. 


MISSISSIPPI JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1928): R. D. McLENDON, Pearl River 
Junior College, Poplarville, Mississippi, President. B. L. Hriut, State Supervisor of 
Junior Colleges, Department of Education, Jackson, Mississippi, Secretary. 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS (1938): E. E. 
CaMP, Monett Junior College, Monett, Missouri, President. FREDERICK J. MARSTON, 
Kemper Military School, Boonville, Missouri, Secretary. 


NEBRASKA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1941): KEITH MELvIn, McCook Junior 
College, McCook, Nebraska, President. IRENE DAMME, Norfolk Junior *College, Norfolk, 
Nebraska, Secretary-Treasurer. 


NEW JERSEY JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1938): J. W. CoNNors, Maryknoll 
Junior College, Lakewood, New Jersey, President. ELWELL F. KIMBALL, Bergen Junior 
College, Teaneck, New Jersey, Secretary-Treasurer. 


SS, OF BUSINESS INSTITUTES OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK (1944): 
GEORGE A. SPAULDING, Bryant and Stratton Business Institute, Buffalo, New York, Chair- 
man. HowarpD B. STAUFFER, McKechnie-Lunger School of Commerce, Rochester, New 
York, Secretary-Treasurer. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1947): ISABELLE D. PHISTERER, 
Cazenovia Junior College, Cazenovia, New York, President. MERLIN G. SMITH, Roberts 
Wesleyan College, North Chili, New York, Secretary-Treasurer. 


OHIO ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1949): C. C. Bussgy, Sinclair College, Day- 
_—. — President. NEWELL L. GATES, Franklin Junior Galena Columbus, Ohio, 
ecretary 


PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1944): C. HOSTETTER, JR. 
Messiah Junior College, Grantham, Pennsylvania, President. LESTER * JOHNSON, ‘York 
Junior College, York, Pennsylvania, Secretary-Treasurer. 


TEXAS JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1924): H. F. Mossman, Hockaday College, Dal- 
a om President. B. W. MUSGRAVEsS, Panola County Junior College, Carthage, Texas, 
ecretary 


TEXAS PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1938): THomas M. SPENCER, Blinn 
a Brenham, Texas, President. J. R. MCLEMORE, Paris Junior College, Paris, Texas, 
ecretary. 


WASHINGTON JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1926): Lewis D. CANNELL, Clark 
College, Vancouver, Washington, President. MARGARET CorRBET, Centralia Junior College, 
Centralia, Washington, Secretary. 
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Notes on the Authors 


JEAN ELVINS SCOTT 


CURTIS BISHOP, who has served as 
President of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges during the past year, 
is author of Inventory. He is also Presi- 
dent of Averett College in Danville, Vir- 
ginia, and has been responsible for many 
of the fine courtesies extended members 
of the Association at the Roanoke conven- 
tion. 


The United States Commissioner of 
Education, EARL JAMES McGRATH, 
spoke to the convention on The Junior 
College and Educational Opportunity in 
the United States. His speech has been 
adapted for this issue of the Journal and 


presents a fine overall view of junior col- 
lege achievements and opportunities. 


WILLIAM RANSOM WOOD, recently 
appointed Specialist for Junior Colleges 
and Lower Divisions in the Division of 
the U. S. Office of Education, points up 
the growing need for Professional Per- 
sonnel for Community Colleges. 

GEORGE F. ZOOK, President of the 
American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in his speech, Education— 
What For? makes the point that educa- 
tion must not be the mere accumulation 
of facts but rather the development of 
the person into a good citizen. 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


28 E. JACKSON 
BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 


4 

4 

> 

4 

4 

4 

A Bureau of Placement ; 
which limits its work tothe ; 
university and college field. ; 
It is affiliated with the .« 
Fisk Teachers Agency of ; 
Chicago, whose work covers ; 
all the educational fields. < 
Both organizations assist 
in the appointment of ad- ; 
ministrators as well as of ; 
teachers. 


Our service is nation wide 
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TUITION REFUND PLAN 


Dual PROTECTION 
for COLLEGES: and for PARENTS: 


Protects fixed tuition income Refunds of tuition, room and boarding 
fees are provided, when for medical 
Contracts with parents are strengthened reasons a student is: 

Your good will is immeasurably enhanced | Withdrawn entirely from college 


Refunds are made on an equitable basis | Delayed in entering college 


Protection in the event of closure Absent from classes 

Quarantined 
This protection is available to your Prevented from attending classes due to 
college at NO COST TO YOU. closure of the college. 


Write for booklet J 50 giving full details about the Plan. 


A. W. G. DEWAR, INC. 
Educational Insurance Underwriters 
141 Milk Street | Boston 9. Mass. 


The JOURNAL of 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


symbolizing the ascent of learning, stands for the steady 
climb of excellence of the JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 
All teachers and instructors in colleges and universities should be | 
regular readers of the JOURNAL. 

“I have been a subscriber to the JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION since the beginning and I am amazed at the continuous 
high quality which you have been able to maintain through the 
years,” is the testimony of a nationally known educator. 


Subscription $4 a year 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Guides for Improving American Education 


DEMOCRACY’S COLLEGE 

Higher Education in the Local Community 

By Joun S. Drexnorr, Associate Professor of English, Queens College 

This illuminating appraisal of the local public college—its place, growth, and future func- 


tion—“is of prime importance to the junior-college movement . . . there are numerous con- 
siderations presented which should be courageously faced by those charged with the respon- 
sibility of developing junior-college programs.”—LELAND L. MEDAKER, Dean, Wright Junior 
College, Chicago. $2.50 


EDUCATING OUR DAUGHT ERS 
A Challenge to the Colleges 


By Lynn Wutre, Jr., President, Mills College 


“.. . (an) educational bombshell . . . a challenge to educators, feminists and compla- 
cent males.”"—KANSAS CITY STAR. “. . . a book which will be praised and damned 
for some time to come.”—BOSTON HERALD. “. . . deserves to be widely read by lay- 
men and especially laywomen as well as educators."—CoNSTANCE WARREN, Former Presi- 
dent, Sarah Lawrence College. The first book to probe constructively into the defects in 
women’s higher education. $2.50 


FACULTY PERSONNEL POLICIES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
By Lioyp H. Woopsurne_, Associate Dean, University of Michigan 


What should be the personnel policies for college faculties? Answering the long-felt need 
for improved and more clearly defined personnel procedures in our colleges and univer- 
sities, this first book on the subject provides an intensive examination of existing faculty 
personnel policies in nearly 50 representative institutions, and offers a helpful program for 
the improvement that is found desirable. $3.00 


ENDS AND MEANS IN EDUCATION 


A Midcentury Appraisal 
By THEODORE BRAMELD, Professor of Educational Philosophy, New York University 


“... a fresh and profound statement of the ideals and methods of education . . . With 
exceptional clarity Professor Brameld has formulated a ‘philosophy of reconstruction,’ 
devoted to the great ends of democratic living, not for a privileged class, race or nation, 
but for human beings the world over.”-—MELvin Raper, Professor of Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Washington. $3.00 


if ~ At your bookstore or from 


sed sweet HALPER & new 


| 


BASIC ACCOUNTING 


Ralph L. Boyd, Oregon State College 
Robert L. Dickey, Univ. of Illinois 


A text designed primarily for the introductory survey course, Basic 
Accounting undertakes to teach an understanding of the functions, 
terminology, and techniques of accounting, and discusses subjects 
normally covered in the first two years of regular accounting classes. 
It may also be used, however, in the introductory course in the 
accounting series. 687 pp. $5.00 


SPEECH FOR EVERYDAY USE 


Elizabeth G. Andersch, Ohio Univ. 
Lorin C. Staats, Ohio Univ. 


With illustrations drawn from student activities and assign- 
ments based on everyday speaking situations, this text offers 
a thoroughly practical approach to a beginning speech course. 
218 pp. $2.50. Accompanying the text are a STUDENT’S 
WORKBOOK at $.50 and a TEACHER’S GUIDE (gratis) ... 


PHYSICS in the MODERN WORLD 


Henry Semat, City College of New York 


“This book is designed for one-semester use with stu- 


dents in college of arts and social sciences who have need RIN FH ART 
to know something of the methods employed in the study 

of the physical sciences. The material is presented in & 

lucid and largely nontechnical form, with many well- COMP ANY 
chosen illustrations ... the author is to be congratu- 

lated on having written an excellent book.” Soil Science 232 madison ave. 


434 pp. $5.00 new york, 16 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS ENGLISH 


FOR COLLEGES 
By Walker and Aurner 


Here is a combination textbook and workbook presenting principles and exercises 
in grammar, punctuation, capitalization, and all other fundamentals of writing. A 
pretest and a final examination are furnished for each student. 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 
FOR COLLEGES 


By Rice, Boyd, and Mayne 


Here is a combination textbook and workbook that provides a quick review of 
fundamentals and then an intensive application of mathematics related to all other 
business subjects. A series of four achievement tests will be furnished for each 
student. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 5 Dallas 1 


1950 | 
COLLECTIVE LIFE INSURANCE 


More than 9,000 of your colleagues now own exceptionally low 
cost life insurance protection through TIAA Collective Life Insurance 
plans. These plans provide more than $32,500,000 of protection for 
dependents of college staff members. 


A college can establish a plan for twenty-five or more persons. No | 


medical examination is required. Write for Collective Life Insurance 
booklet. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA | 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 


Four Blakiston textbooks 


that rate an "A” 


Basic Botany 


Over 100 colleges and universities are us- 
ing this text! It meets the needs for a full 
year’s instruction, or it can be adapted to 
a one semester course. The washable cov- 
er—a four color kodachrome reproduction— 
is appealing to students, and the prac- 
tical applications of botanical knowledge 
827 Illustrations 


will hold their interest. Written from a 
unified point of view, the book emphasizes 
that all parts of botany are phases of a 
single unit—protoplasm. Physiology, anat- 
omy, morphology, taxonomy, genetics and 
ecology are included. Leaves, stems 
and roots are +7 eee in full detail. 


372 Pages 


x 
Emerson and Shields 


Laboratory & Field Exercises in Botany 


This recently published text has already 
been well received by students and teach- 
ers alike. Although it was written to ac- 
company Emerson's BASIC BOTANY, it 
can be used with any standard botany text. 
The book emphasizes living organism, and 


3 Pages 


prepared slides and preserved specimens 
are used wherever they are needed to 
clarify minute details. A helpful feature 
is the drawings to be labeled by the stu- 


dent. 
$2.50 


* 
Hector, Lein and Scouten 


Physics for Arts and Sciences 


Here is an elementary text for college stu- 
dents with no previous knowledge of phy- 
sics. Mathematically, nothing beyond sim- 
ple algebra is required, as the problems 
presented are practical and_ theoretical. 
Material offered is based on the new con- 
cepts of modern physics ge ee in two 
475 Illustrations 


broad parts: Mechanics-Heat-Sound, and 
Electricity-Optics-Nuclear Physics. Ex- 
cellent features included in the book are 
two-color diagrams, a short summarizing 
introduction before each chapter, and an 
outline of the important points at the end 
of each chapter. 


731 Pages $5.50 


x * 
Meredith 


Hygiene (4th Edition) 


American Journal of Public Health says: 
“HYGIENE is excellent in its approach to 
the problems of health. It contains exten- 
sive and valuable material interestingly 
presented for both teachers and students.” 
The aim of the book is to study the health 
situations that exist in the life of peoples, 
155 Illustrations 


the objectives that arise from them, and 
what action is scientifically appropriate. 
This new edition will enable the student 
to see the whole field of health as a unit— 
each chapter has its personal phase and its 
public phase. 


838 Pages $4.00 


EXAMINATION COPY SENT; UPON, REQUEST 
x * 


THE BLAKISTON COMPANY 


1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


roo PRINTING 
points 
to the 
worthwhile 


in academic 
subjects frequently become stimulated through creative activity in the graphic arts 
laboratory. Here learning applied acquires meaning and life, and self expression is 
inspired by doing. @, This may lead logically to a place in the printing industry, 
where there are four out of the ten highest paid crafts. It often reveals and develops 
talents of value in many other fields. But whatever the goal, it is never so remote 
from the graphic arts as to be beyond the influence of a printing education. @, In 
this field the ATF Department of Education has had long and broadly varied ex- 
perience, which school officials may call upon freely in consultation on printing 
departments and their curricula. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
Department of Education 
200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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McGRAW-HILL 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT. New second edition 


By Joun H. Fercuson, The Pennsylvania State College; and Dean E. McHENnry, 
University of California, Los Angeles. McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. 
1016 pages, $5.00 


A thorough revision of this successful text. As before the essential features of the 
American system of government at all levels—national, state, and local—are fully 
covered. New sections have been added which treat such important topics as the 
Hoover Commission report on organization of the federal executive branch, Con- 
gressional reorganization, the presidential election of 1948, the Atlantic Pact, govern- 
ment of occupied territories, etc. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. New second edition 


By Joun H. Fercuson and Dean E. McHenry. McGraw-Hill Series in Political 
Science. 816 pages, $4.50 


Primarily structural in approach, this volume will contain those sections of The 
American System of Government which deal with the federal government. Fuller 
consideration is given to the origin and nature of the state, and more emphasis has 
been placed on the appreciation of the value of free government. 


ELEMENTS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


By Jonn H. Fercuson and DEAN E. McHENry. McGraw-Hill Series in Political 
Science. 779 pages, $4.25 


This text is a considerably rewritten and simplified version of The American System 
of Government. It provides a concise textbook covering the full range of American 
government, national, state, and local, in such a way that it may be used in a college 
course of one-quarter or one-semester duration. 


Ten Filmstrips on American Government 


Concentrated and attention-compelling, these unusual filmstrips serve as valuable 
amplification to class lectures. ‘They present basic information in an interesting 
manner by the use of charts, diagrams, graphs and symbols, such that the student 
can achieve a complete and thorough grasp of the subject matter in an appreciably 
short time. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42no*STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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books of interest 


THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
rang American Association of Junior Colleges. 


Provides a comprehensive picture of the movers own 
college; covers the the movement in all its different 
forms; answers the question as to why the movement started and what the forces 
are that have made it grow; points out future trends, and makes some 

about future expansions. 


= ADOLESCENTS. Revision of Part | of How to Counsel 
tudents 
By E. G. Wixt1aMson, University of Minnesota. 548 pages, $4.50 


This book is a revision of the first six chapters of How to Counsel Students, con- | 
marae Part I entitled “An Outline of Clinical Techniques.” Although the basic 
logic and methodology has been retained, Counseling Adolescents is an entirely new 
book. The author has made explicit the relationships between a social p 

of a democratic society and the specific procedures involved in guidance ‘which are 
concerned with helping the student to grow up to be a normal adult. 


MODERN ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Umpbrerr, F. Hunt, and V. Kinter, Northwestern 
642 pages, $4.75. 


Offering a unity and consistency of treatment because of 

and progress as basic economic goals, this new book employs a systematic 
approach to the study of economic prob ms. First the nature of the problem is 
stated, then factual information relating to each problem is presented. Finally, the 
authors survey and analyze possible solutions. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ECONOMICS 


Excin F. Hunt, and Cuantes V. 
niversity. 458 pages, $3.75 


Designed to introduce college students to the study of economic principles. The 


discussion has therefore been limited so far as ible to those basic oH peng 
and institutional arrangements which are most essential 


standing of our economy. The throughout is exceptionally clear con- 
crete, and to the point. The theory and viewpoint are strictly modern. 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD HISTORY. From Its Beginnings to 
World Leadership 


By Joun B. Raz and Tuomas H. D. MaHoney, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. McGraw-Hill Series in History. 8183 pages, $5.00 : 


Door a record of the io devenpmant of the United States as part of a general world 

tracing its fateh s from the colonial foundations to its present position of 
world id leaderskip. derable stress | on the interrelationship between the 
United States and the rest of the world of political, economic, social, and intellectual 
forces. The text begins with a survey of western Ve 
covery of America and continues through the election of 1948 


Send for copies on approval 
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McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42no STREET, NEW YORK 18, Nu Y. 
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Peitouf TEX ES. 


Bverything for freshman composition course— 


NEW HIGHWAYS IN COLLEGE COMPOSITION 


By Homer A. Watt, Oscar Cargill, and William Charvat 


Here, in one comprehensive volume, are offered the three instructional. tools 
- usually employed in courses in elementary composition. Three separate sub- 
jects are dealt with individually and completely, yet coordinated thoroughly 
‘into a text with only one purpose—to help the student write better English. 


‘e The Rhetorto shows the beginning writer how to recognize and hurdle the 
* problems confronting him. 


_ @ The Reader is an anthology of modern prose. The selections 
_.° range of subject and styles, and were chosen for their appeal to college. fresh- 
2 men and their literary merit. — ‘ 


The unique “work program” following each chapter is divided into a quiz, a 
round table, and paper work. No other texts or references need be assigned 
.» when the instructor uses this book, nor will he find it necessary to consult otlier 
books for supplementary lectures. , | 


Published 1943 1066 pages x9” 


The “themes” idea in composition courses 


PROBLEMS IN READING AND WRITING 


es By Henry W. Sams and Waldo F. McNeir, The College of the University 


This collection of readings is designed to teach the college student to read with 
more awareness of the style and structure of writing, and with more under- 
standing of subject matter. The readings are grouped into 14 assignments, each 
dealing with a topic of interest to college students. The student reads the — 
.. gelections in each Assignment carefully (for implicit as well as explicit ‘mean- 
_, ing) and is then ready to answer the guide questions and write his theme. A 
- nuinber of provocative titles are suggested. Having carefully read the interest- 
Tee © 5, catching selections, analyzed what he has read with the help of the guide ques- 
Be Ale and participated in the cage Aiscussion, the student can now develop his 


Published 194900 672 pages en 


ter your copies 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 
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